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AN OLD ITALIAN VERSION OF THE LEGEND OF 
SAINT ALEXIUS 


HE version of the Legend of Saint Alexius, which is here pub- 
lished for the first time, is found in a volume of legends in the 
Biblioteca Riccardiana of Florence. This volume, which bears 
number 1661, was carefully examined and described by the late 
Arturo Graf,’ several years ago, and then officially described by 


1 Arturo Graf, Di un Codice Riccardiano di Leggende Volgari, in Giornale 
Storico della letteratura italiana, Vol. III, pp. 401-414: 


“Tl codice riccardiano 1661 é un in-quarto membranaceo, di mm. 290 X 207 
circa e di buona conservazione generale. Legato novamente or sono certo pochi 
anni, nella quale occasione fu munito di guardie in pergamena, esso contiene 59 
fogli scritti e numerati, piii due fogli bianchi in principio e uno nel mezzo, dopo 
il f. 35. Un foglio scritto nel retto e non numerato precede il f. 1. Il f. 12, 
specie nel tergo, é¢ fortemente macchiato e corroso; i ff. 13, 14, 15 hanno grave- 
mente sofferto e presentano una lacuna che penetra pit) o meno profondamente 
nello scritto, rammendata con pergamena. Nei primi 9 fogli un etto é 
scritto in due colonne, nei rimanenti la prosa corre distesa per tutta la facciata; 
e ciascuna facciata piena conta regolarmente 45 righe. Le intestazioni e le 
iniziali sono in rosso. Il volume contiene un poemetto in terza rima e 22 leg- 
gende in prosa; ma gli manca qualche cosa in fine, come vedremo or ora. Il 
codice, e per Peta sua, e per cid che contiene, non é senza importanza, e non fu 
mai, che io sappia, descritto da nessuno, benché pit: d’uno I’abbia citato. 

Innanzi al f. 1 é l’indice di quanto il volume contiene o conteneva. In testa 
di esso si legge: In Christi nomine amen. Inditione nona de m° iij® septuagesi- 
moprimo. Rubrice presentis libri certarum legendarum in septem quaternts de 
78 ca(r)tis. Est mei philippi vari notari nati quondam de domino jacobino de 
humeltatibus de contrata sanctt quirict verone. Quest’ultima parte, in cui il pro- 
prietario si fa conoscere, é ripetuta in capo del f. 1. Segue l’indice, che risponde 
esattamente al contenuto del codice, salvo che nell’ultima rubrica, la quale dice 
cosi: Legenda passionis siue passio domini yesu-christi nostri secundum nicho- 
demum et alia plura miracula (il miracula é incerto, essendo pressoché del tutto 
svaniti i caratteri). Questo evangelo di Nicodemo e le altre cose, mancano al 
codice, ed erano probabilmente in latino, perche, mentre tutte le altre rubriche 
dell’indice sono scritte in volgare, questa sola é in latino, come s’é veduto. Dove- 
vano tenere 18 ff., giacché ultima f. del cod., quale si ha presentemente, reca, 
secondo la numerazione antica che ancor si pud leggere accanto alla nuova, il n° 
60, e tutto il cod. contava, a tenore della notizia riportata qui di sopra, ff. 78. 
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Salomone Morpurgo in his catalogue of the Riccardiana Library.” 
The exact date of the volume is unknown, but judging from the fact 
that it bears a date, 1371, and from the nature of the manuscript it- 
self, it is probable that it was written about the latter half of the 
XIVth Century, and more probably between 1350 and 1371. 

In presenting this transcription I must at the outset acknowledge 
my indebtedness to my friend and teacher, Professor Pio Rajna, who 
kindly suggested this work to me, and to Dr. Mario Casella of Flor- 
ence, who took the trouble to revise my transcription. To both I 
wish here to express my hearty gratitude. Also I wish to thank 
Professors E. S. Sheldon and J. D. M. Ford of Harvard, whose 
valuable advice frequently helped me. As, in the matter of trans- 
scriptions, the transcriber must elaborate a method appropriate to the 
manuscript in question, I must now enumerate the rules which it 
seemed most advisable to adopt for this particular text. 

I may first note that the objects of this transcription are: (1) to 
get clearly at the exact contents of the legend; (2) to preserve the 
dialectal or archaic qualities of the language, so that this transcrip- 
tion may permit both a literary and a linguistic study. This is, 
therefore, not exactly a diplomatic transcription. I have changed or 
introduced punctuation wherever it seemed necessary, in order to 
make the phraseology of the text conform as much as possible to 
modern usage. This includes the insertion of apostrophes and quo- 
tation marks, which are, of course, never used inthe MS. Capitals, 
which in such texts are scattered abundantly, I have made to conform 


L’indice non é della stessa mano che scrisse il codice, il quale potrebbe essere di 
parecchi anni pit: antico della data indicata. Tutte le scritture contenute in esso 
sono in dialetto veneto, ma in quel veneto letterario particolare che s’accosta pit 
© meno al toscano, e forse le pit sono trascrizioni di testi toscani.” 


2Salomone Morpurgo, I Manoscritti della R. Biblioteca Riccardiana di 
Firenze, Roma, 1900. Vol. I, fasc. 8-9, pp. 612: 


“Membr., Sec. XIV, mm. 295 & 210. Carte 63: bianca la c. 39; scritte rego- 
larmente le cc. 4-63, a doppia colonna fino ac. 12”, quindi a riga intera: 46 r. 
per faccia o colonna. Tutte un po’macchiate e gualcite, ma senza danno del testo, 
salvo che nelle c. 15-19, dove le macchie hanno forato e distrutto, piti o meno 
profondamente, anche parte dello scritto. Le cc. 1-3, che servivano di guardia, 
sono palimpseste; nelle prime due sono tracce visibili di appunti notarili; nella 
c. 3°, lantico possessore del voiume scrisse l’indice con questa intitolazione: 
“In Christi nomine amen. Inditione nona de M° ij? septuagesimo primo. Ru- 
brice presentis libri certarum legendarum in septem quaternis de 78 cartis est 
met bony tw Varit notari nati quondam de domino Iacobio Humeltatibus de 
contrata Santi Quirict Verone, e allato a queste parole il segno del tabellionato. 
Il nome del possessore é ripetuto ancora in cima alla c. 4°. anca in fine l’ultimo 
quaderno, ossia, come resulta da codesto notamento, 18 carte—Leg. mod.” 
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with the punctuation and with modern custom. I have resolved all 
abbreviations, printing in italics all letters that do not actually occur 
in the text, even if represented by special signs of abbreviation, and 
calling attention in the footnotes to all letters which are in the least 
uncertain, as well as to all scribal peculiarities of the manuscript. 

The system of resolving abbreviations often brings up little 
problems of spelling. For instance, as my friend Dr. Casella notes, 
in the “cu” notation the tilde may stand for m, m or even z. Per- 
haps it is m only before palatals. I have here adopted the method 
of resolving this abbreviation always as m, thus relegating such 
problems as this one to a subsequent linguistic study of the text. I 
may note now that even there I shall be hampered from giving my 
study full scope, because I shall have under observation only a small 
part of the work of this one scribe, the whole MS. volume Riccar- 
diano 1661 being now inaccessible to me. Likewise for the usual 
ligature for e or et. Normally e should stand before consonants 
and et before vowels. This rule is not heeded in manuscripts in 
general, and certainly not in this one, but I thought it best to follow 
it in this case. U and vare in all manuscripts used interchangeably. 
Indeed the transcriber is usually expected to resolve them according 
to modern usage, a method that I have here adopted. Although 
the use of i and 7 and y presents a somewhat similar case I have 
decided to leave in all such cases the letter written inthe MS. Ihave 
separated words united in the manuscript, or joined words separated 
in the manuscript, only in cases that were absolutely apparent, and 
where the change would not affect the linguistic aspect of the text. 
All cases not perfectly obvious are mentioned in the footnotes. In 
such things too, I may repeat, this manuscript, as usual, is quite in- 
consistent. 

In the text I have given the exact pagination of the manuscript 
by making a double vertical line where the page of the volume ends, 
and indicating the page on the margin. I have not thought it nec- 
essary, however, to number the lines. In a text as good and as 
clear as this one, all such signs would be superfluous, and indeed in- 
jurious to its appearance. In certain sentences it will be noted that 
the syntax is rather loose. I could not improve it without changing 
the text. My one object was to get a thoroughly clear text, while 
remaining carefully faithful to the peculiarities and mannerisms of 
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the manuscript. Owing to the double revision the text has under- 
gone (by myself and by Dr. Casella), I believe there are certainly 
no serious inaccuracies, if any at all, in this transcription. 

In a subsequent study I intend to treat this version from the 
linguistic point of view (showing the archaic and dialectal peculiar- 
ities of the text), and also from the literary point of view, giving 
the origin and development of the Legend of Saint Alexius, and 
showing approximately the position of this version in the history of 
the legend. 


LEGENDA BEATI ALEXIT ROMANI 


A Roma foe uno grande huomo e molto gentile vocato Heufa- 
miano, molto richo e primo nel palagio delo Imperadore seguente 
luy; et havea sotto di se tre millia huomeni, i quali portavan sempro 
centure d’oro® et erano vestiti di vestimemte di seta. Anchora questo 
huomo era iusto e misericordioso, e dava molte elimosine ai povri. 
Tre mense istavano aparechiate zaschum di ne la sua casa a gli 
orphani e ale vedove et a pellegrini che andavano per via. Et ello 
ongni di a hora di nona magniava con religiosi, e cum la sua donna 
che havea nomme Angnola, et era ella simigientemente religiosa, e 
benedivano Idio e ringraciavalo. E non haveano figluol niuno, im- 
percio che la donna era sterille, unde egli erano molto dolenti, e 
specialmente per che erano signor di cotanta richegcga e di cossi 
grande zente, et per cio faceano ongni di molte limosine, pregando 
el Creatore i Dio cum molte oracioni che dengnasse di dar a lor* figlu- 
olo, lo quale rimanesse im cossi grande hereditade. Unde lo nostro 
Signor Dio per la sua gran pietade, guardando la intencione di quos- 
toro, e ricordandosse de li loro buone opere, si gli ebbe exauditi, e 
conciedete loro’ uno fiiolo. Renderono molte gracie a Deo; da inde 
inanco tuto il tempo de la vita loro mantenero castitade; e a cio® che 
Dio havesse alegrega di loro e di lor figliolo, da questo tempo innaci 
Nom si conoscerono may carnalmente. Ma possia ch’el fantino venno 
ad etade che potea inpre(n)dere’ sciencia, puoselo a leggiere cum gli 
maestri de le eclesiastiche scriture e dele arte liberali, e con lo 
aiutorio di Dio in pocho tempo aprese assay, si che in tute le scriture 
mondane e spirtuale, s’intese maravigliosamente. Ma venuto nel 
etade ne la quale ancora potea imprendere meglio, si gli fue trovata 

3 doro. 

* alor. 

5 Corrected from lororo, obviously a scribal error. 

6 Eacio. 

7I correct the MS., which has merely inpredere, the omission of the tilde 
being an obvious scribal error. Cf. same word four lines below. 
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una doncella di schiata imperiale per moglie, e fue fato il leto aco- 
reato con molti e gientili ornamenti, e fue posto a ciaschuno una co- 
rona in capo nel tempio di Sancto Bonifacio martire, per mano de 
molti sacerdoti. E cossi cum gaudio e com leticia li menarono tuto 
quello di. Quando venne il vespro disse Eufamiano al suo figluolo: 
“Intra figiol mio nel leto, e visita la sposa tua.” Poscia che fu in- 
trato nel leto comincio questo sapientissimo huomo giovane diletto 
di Cristo amaistrare® la sua sposa, et aprirli molte comse de la sua 
scritura. Dopo queste conse tolse uno suo anello d’oro e diediglilo, 
e una sua cintura cum la quala si cingea, involta in uno palio d’oro e 
in uno cendalo et in uno sudario di porpore, e dissegli: “ Serva tute 
queste conse tanto quanto piaxera a Idio e Dominideo sia con ambi 
noy.” Fatto questo tolse del avere® suo quanto gli parve, e intro 
in mare, e come piaque a Dio pervenne a una terra che ha nome 
Landochia. E ancora si se levo inde, e ando a una citade de Syria 
che havea nome Persya dove era una ymagine del nostro Signore 
Cristo, che non fo fata per mano du homo terreno. E stando luy 
in questo loco, cio ch’avea’® portato diede ai poveri per l’amor™ 
de Dio, vestendossi ello di molte vile vestimente. EE comincio a 
sedere con gli altri povri soto el portico dy la Chiesa di madona 
Santa Anna, e ogni di di domenega ricevea el corpo di Cristo. E 
dele elymosine che gli eran date tenea la sua necessitade, e tuto 
Yaltro donava ay poveri. Ma poscia che fo partito da Roma il 
padre e la madre il fecero cerchar assay, e non potendolo trovare, 
tolso el padre molti di suoi famegliari e mandonne per tute le parti 
del mondo cerchando per luy. E vegendo alquanto di questi fami- 
gliari che l’andavano cerchando a una citade ch’avea’* nome Edissa, 


la dov’ei’® era il beato Alessio, e vidolo sedere in fra gli altri povri, 
e fecionli elimosina, ma non lo chonobero. Ma quel huomo de Dio 
beato Alessio bene chonobbe loro, e gloriffico Idio, e disse: “ Gracie 
rendo a ti Singnore Idio che mi chiamasti a te, e facestilo per lo tuo 
santo nome, e amme dato gracia de ricevere elimosina da i servi di 
casamia. Pregote fidelmente che tu debie compire in me quella opera- 
cione che tu hay commiciata.”** Questi famigliari messi tornarono 
a casa || e disseno come haveano per molti parte cerchato, e non 
Yaveano’® potuto trovare. La madre, dal di ch’el figluolo si diparti, 

8 Might be a maistrare, but it is written in one word. 

® Delauere. 

10 Chauea. 

11 La mor, “ per lamor de Dio” is surely the regular idiom. I do not think 
mor could stand for morte. 

12 Cf: note Io. 

13 Douei. 

14 Probably the tilde was inadvertently put on the o instead of on the first é. 
As it is it might even be an m, but cf. p. 358, Il. 23, 30. 

15 Taueano—such cases being frequent they need not further be noted. 
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puose uno sacho su le leto suo e quivi sedea, lamentandosse sempre 
dicendo : “‘ Eo dico im testimonio di Dio di stare sempre cossi enfino 
a tanto’® ch’io sapro che e del mio diletto figluolo.” FE la ysposa 
disse ala suo socera: “ Eo non usciro di casa tua, anci mi voglio con- 
simigliare ala tortora, la quala se perde il suo marito, nom si con- 
iunge may ad algum altro, anci stasi e vola sempro may sola, e sta 
in molto dolore. Et io simigliantemente non voglio may leticia ne 
alegrega, angi voglio vivere in afflicione et in astinencia, pregando il 
nostro Signore che io habia tali novelle, ch’io mi possa ancora riale- 
grare col mio dolce marito.” Ma quello santo huomo beato Alessio 
in quello medesimo luogo che ditto e, gio e nel portico di Santa 
Maria, istete in santa conversacion e im aspreca di penitencia per 
tempo di XVII anni e non fo conosciuto. Dopo queste conse che 
ditte sono volle el Signor Dio manifestare la sua sanctitade in questo 
modo, che la ymagine laquala era in quella chiesa im honore de Ver- 
gene Maria, la quale ymagine non era fata per mane du homo, questa 
ymagine si favelo al santose, e si gli disse: “ Vae e cercha soto quel 
porticho d’uno santo huomo che ha nome Alexio, et e tra gli altri 
povri, et evi stato per XVII anni, e fallo intrar’* dentro dala chiesa, 
per ho che e santo huomo e dengno del regno del cielo, e lo spirito de 
Dio si posa in luy, e la sua oratione saglie nel conspeto de Dio. Ando 
questo santose e cercho de luy, e nol conobbe e nol poteo tro- 
vare. Unde ello ritorno dentro e comincio a pregare l’omnipotente 
Dio ch’el gli dignasse mostrare questo santo, lo quale la ymagine li 
havea ditto. Anchora a’® la oratione di quostui la ymagine favello 
e dissegli: “Quello che siede di fuori denangi da le recci, quello e 
desso.” Allora lo santose tostamente ando et hebelo trovato e co- 
nosciuto, et incontinente si gli’® cito ai piedi e pregollo humelmente 
ch’el dovesse intrare nella chiesa. Onde ello intro dentro, e fue 
sapiuta e conosciuta”’ la sua sanctitade, e comimcio a esse honorato 
da tutti, e tuta giente l’aveano per iusto*! e santo. Onde ello, si 
come santo huomo, vogliendo fucire la vanagloria si come crudel 
serpente nascosamente usscio di quella citade e venne a Laudocia e 
qui intro in nave per andare in una citade im Cicilia la quale havea 
nome Tarsso, per istare nascoso ix uno Tempio di San Paulo, lo 
quale era in quella citade. Ma secundo che piaque a Dio del cielo 
uno vento forte percosse questa nave dove era Santo Alexio, e su- 
bitamente s’il menoe al porto di Roma. Quando Santo Alexio vide 

16 Atanto. 

17 Tilde might mean re, but in such cases I resolve consistently as r only. 

18 Written small and high, as if added later. 

19 Sigli. 

20 Under the ¢ there is a slight mark, probably a spot. 


21 Initial letter may be a j. Apparently there is no distinction between ¢ 
and jin this MS. 
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dove era arivato, fecesi grande maraviglia, ma reconsolossi vegendo 
che era volonta de Dio. E disse cossi nel suo chuore: “ Idio me ne 
sia testimonia”? che non voglio fare increscimento a nexuno homo, e 
non voglio che alcuno habia briga de mi, senno la chasa del mio 
padre. Eo so bene che ive nom sero conosciuto io. Unde Santo 
Alexio si intro ne la casa sua, e vide il padre suo tornare a casa in- 
torniato di molto grande giente e di suo serventi. E il beato Alexio 
comincio a favelare e a dire al padre suo: “O tu servo de Dio guarda 
verso me ch’io sono uno povro pellegrino. Priegoti per Dio che 
tu debi comandare ch’io sia ricevuto ne la casa tua, e ch’io possa 
havere del pane che chade de la tua mensa, acio che Dio benediga i 
di** e li anni e habia l’anima del tuo figluolo, lo qualo e in pellegri- 
naggio. Udendo il suo padre queste parole rimembrossi del suo 
fiiolo, e conpunto nel suo core comando che Santo Alexio andasse a 
luy, e disse cossi ai suoi serventi: “Quale di voy vuole esser 
servigiale di questo sancto huomo et haver ramchura di luy a testi- 
monio de Dio si gl’imprometto ch’io il faro libero, e ne la mia casa 
s’il faro herede, e terollo per mio figluolo.” Allora uno di loro disse 
di farlo, e questo lo ricolse, et assignoli questo fante per so serviciale, 
e comando che fosse bene servito, e nom gli fosse fato noglia** in 
nexuna guisa. E comando che gli fosse aconcio uno leto nel portico 
de la casa sua per poterlo tuta via*® vedere quando andasse o venisse 
a casa. Anchora comamdo che dovesse esser pasciuto di la sua 
mensa, e che nom dovesse esser abandonato di nexuna consa che 
volesse. Cossi ordinato e posto il fatto di questo santo perseverava 
nela astinencia dela sua vita, come era || usato, im oracioni et in di- 
giunii et in molte vigilie et in altre buone opere, e unche non si las- 
ciava. Vezendo i fanti di la casa questo fanto cossi disposto e che 
nom si adirava di consa alcuna, cominciolo a tenere per ischernie e 
gitarli in dosso et in capo l’aqua com que si lavavano le mani e la 
lavatura de le scutelle, e si gli faceano molte altre conse ingiurievole, 
le quali ello soforia®® tute pacientemente per ’amor™ de Dio. E 
sapea bene che I’antiquo nemicho de I’uhomo si gli facea fare queste 
iniurie, e percio s’armava cossi di paciencia. E cossi istete in questa 
vita beata im casa del suo padre e non fo conosciuto XVII anni. 
Ma vegiendo e cognoscendo Santo Alexio ch’el tempo di la sua vita 
venia meno, e che de la faticha andava a riposo, domando al suo ser- 
vigiale una carta e penna e challamaro, e per ordine iscrisse tuta la 
sua vita, e cum*® ello havea desprigiate le nocgge per non istare nelle 
22 Last letter might be an o. 
23 Tdi. 
24 Noglia = noia. 
25In modern Italian tuttavia is one word, but probably was not at this time. 
2¢ The second o is uncertain, might be e, soferia, which is more natural. 
27 La mor, cf. n. 11. 
28 The tilde probably stands for m here, the word being come, not con. 
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dilicationi e nelle richegge del mondo, e com*® ello era stato in pelle- 
grinaggio e per quanto tempo, e come contra la sua voluntade era 
ritoynato a chasa, e chome havea suferti molti vituperii e molti desi- 
nori nella chasa del suo padre per XVII anni. Compiuta questa 
scrita volle manifestare lo nostro Signore Idio la bataglia e la vic- 
toria di questo Santo, unde una domenega, compiute le messe, una 
vocie sonoe da cielo e disse neia chiesa: “ Venite a me tuti voi che 
havete portato per me faticha, che havete sostenuti li inchargi di 
molte afflicioni, e Io vi consolero e saciero di tuto bene.” Laquale 
vocie audirono tuti et hebeno*® grande timore, e del grando ispa- 
vento caderono in terra e disseno: “ Kirieleyson.” Ancora venne 
quella medesima vocie e disse: “Cerchiate de l’uhomo*® di Dio 
beato Alexio, che ello ori e preghi per tuta Roma.” Ma venuto el 
venerdi* sancto, si chome piaque a Dio, Santo Alexio rende lo 
spirito a Yesu Cristo. Quelli che erano nella chiesa uscirono fuori 
e cercharono per luy, e nolo poteano trovare. Alora si ragunarono 
tuti a la cesia in quello medesmo di, e pregavano I’alto Idio che 
dengnasse di manifestare lo luogo dove fosse questo sancto huomo. 
Alora si venne una vocie e disse: “‘ Andate e cerchiate in casa de 
Eufamiano.” Onde igli andarono tuti ala casa de Eufamiano, e 
disseno: “‘ Che e cio che non ci hai manifestata cossi grande gracia 
e€ cOssi precioso tesoro come tu hai habuto e tenuto per cotanto tempo 
i# casa tua?” E quello respondea e dicea: “ Idio me ne sia testimo- 
nio che eo non 1|’0** saputo ne inteso.” Et incontinente chiamo a se 
lo sinischalcho suo, lo quale ello havea posto sopra la sua famiglia, 
e disse: ‘ Hay tu unque sapiuto o conosciuto alcuno im nostra casa 
di cotamta sanctitade?”’ FE quello rispose che non l’avea unque sapi- 
uto. Alora lo Imperadore ch’avea nome Archadio con uno Re che 
havea nome Honorio, i quali in quegi temporali regniavano e regie- 
ano Roma insieme col Papa che havea nome Inocencio, andarono a 
casa de Heufamiano per cerchare di questo santo huomo dilligen- 
temente. Heufamiano vegendo queste conse ando inanci cun i suoi 
fanti ad aconciare il luogo medesimo in casa la dove sedessono quisti 
singnori. Vegnando quisti singnori Heufamiano usci loro incontro 
cum lampade acese e con teriboli cum incenso. Quando furono a 
la casa feciono uno grande scilencio. In questo scilencio il ministro 
di Santo Alexio ando chiusamente al so signore e disse: “ Guarda 
Meser che forsi per ventura e ello quello lo quale tu me assignasti, 
a cui dovesse servire. In verita te dico che eo gli ho veduto fare 
miravigliose opere, ongni domenega si comunichava, e cun molti di- 

29 The b is crossed as if by a tilde, which I do not understand. Perhaps it 
is merely a careless mark. 

30 Tuhomo, cf. p. 359, 1. 33. 

81 Vener di. 

32 Lo. 
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giunii e oracione e vigilie, e cum molta astinencia e penitencia, e cun 
molta paciencia il facea, e molte inzurie e molestie che fate gli fu- 
rono tute le sostenea in paciencia.” Udendo queste conse Heu- 
famiano frecosamente corse a luy,** e trovollo che era gia morto. 
Aproximandosse a luy,** Heufamiano iscopersegli il volto, e vide la 
facia sua respiamdente come volto de angielo, et havea im mano una 
carta iscrita. Allora Heufamiano volse tore la carta, ma non poteo, 
de la qual consa si spavento molto, et hebbe gran timore. E tosta- 
mente ritorno al Papa e a I’Imperadore e disse a loro:** “ Noy 
havemo trovato la persona cuy || noy andiavamo cerchando,” e ma- 
nifesto a loro* tute le conse che dito gli havea il ministro di Sancto 
Alexio, e chome l’avea trovato morto, e de la carta che havea in 
mano, la quala non gli havea potuto tore. Allora il Papa e lo Im- 
peradore e cum Heufamiano andarono al luogho dove jacea questo 
corpo biato, e stando dinanci*®® da luy dissono: “ Avegna Idio che 
noi siamo peccatori, e nom siamo dingni di te tochare, ma siammo 
posti per recere lo mundo, onde noy te pregiamo che ci debbie dare 
cotesta carta.” E ando Meser lo Papa cum grande riverencia, e 
tolse la carta di mano al Santo, e diedela al cartolagio di la chiesa 
di Roma che la dovesse lezere, e fue fato scilencio, e poi legieo 
questa carta dimnaci** a tuta giente. Ma poi che Heufamiano hebbe 
udite le parole de la carta, cade in terra per morto, e cominciossi 
a trare i capegli e straciarsi i panni del dosso, e a pelarsi la barba; 
e parea che si volesse tuto ispeciare. E zitossi sopra il corpo dil 
beato Alexio che era suo figluolo, e chomincio a cridare: “O Signor 
mio per che m’ai** fato questa consa, per che hay cossi contristata 
lanima mia. O figlol mio, o Singnor mio, eo ho aspetato cotanto 
tempo cum sospiri e cum pianto la tua presencia, e sempre io sperava 
de audire la tua vocie, e d’essere** ricomsolato di la tua persona. Et 
io t’o*® figluolo mio audito e veduto in casa mia, e non t’o*® cono- 
sciuto, la qual consa e a mi*® molto magior dolore. Io t’o*® tenuto 
XVII anni in casa mia credendo che tu fossi uno pelegrino di strania 
terra, e tu eri il mio diletto figluolo. Tu dovevi esser ogi mai guar- 
datore (e guardatore)*! dele mie richecce, e sostenitore e portatore 
di la mia famiglia, e ora dolente mi ti vegio morto. Ora qual chuore 
potrebe pensare cossi grande dolore, quale consolamento potro io 

83 Aluy. 

34 Aloro. 

35 Here again might be dinnacé. 

8¢ Tilde is right over the first i. Cf. n. 35. 

37 Mat. 

88 Dessere. 

39 To. 

40 Ami. 
41 This repetition seems due to scribal error, hence my parenthesis. 
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ponere nel mio chuore! Solo Idio mi puote comsolare et io a luy** 
domando consolamento.” Dopo queste conse la madre sua, apoi che 
hebbe questo inteso, si chome leonessa che rompesse la rete, si 
chorsse cum i panni isquarciati discapigliata levando i suoi ochi al 
cielo. E non possendo andare al corpo sancto per la giente che era 
intorno fortemente cridava, e diceva: “ Datemi luogho ch’io** possa 
andare al mio figluolo e possa vederete la consolacione di l’anima** 
mia, il quale latto il mio pecto.” E quando foe venuta al corpo si 
gito*® sopra luy, e cridava: “O figluol mio, lume di gli ochi** miey, 
per che se stato inverso di me cossi crudele, che tu vedevi a molte 
stagioni il tuo padre e me fortemete*’ lagrimare,**® e non ti manifes- 
tasti, e li*® servitoi t’andavano®® adosso, e fagevanti molta ingiuria, 
e tuto el sostenivi, e questo diceano spesse volte.” FE si distendea 
tuta in sul corpo dil sancto, e tochavagli le mani, el volto angelico, 
e basciavalo, e sil chiamava e dicea: “O voy che sciete qui presente 
piangiete mecho, che hebbi questo mio figluolo XVII anni in casa 
mia e nol chonobbi, e gli servi suoi gli faceano molte ingiurie e 
dannagi, le guancate e sputanvagli nel volto, e tuto il sofferia alle- 
gramente. Oy me chi dara a i ochi®* mey una fontana di lagrime che 
pianga el di e la nocte il dolore di l’anima®? mia?” Ancora la sposa 
sua vestita di vechie vestimente corse piangiendo e dicendo: “ Oy 
me oggi sono disolata! Omay non ho io cui aspette, omay nom ho 
io in cui tenir fidanga, ne a cuy poter levare i ochi™ miey! Orae 
rotto lo spechio di l’animo®* mio, ora e perduta la speranca mia, 
ora si chomincia el dolor mio, il quale non de may haver fine!” 
Lo popolo vegendo queste conse fortemente piangiea.®* Alora il 
Papa e lo Imperadore poseno il beato corpo in uno chadiletto hor- 
nato, e fecionlo portare nel meg¢o di la citade; e fu anunciato da tuto il 
puovolo che quello huomo di Dio era trovato che si andiava cer- 
chando; e tuti coreano a questo corpo santo per la cui virtute gli 
infermi guariano, i ciechi reluminavano, i demonii ischacciavano, e 

42 Aluy. 

43 Chio. 

44 Di lanima. 

45 Sigito. 

46 Gliochi. 

47 Probably the tilde is thoughtlessly omitted from the second e. 

48T correct from lagrimaare. 

49 Eli, 

50 Tandauano. 

51 Jochi. 

52 Lanima. 

53 Lanimo. 


54 Here there is a small hole in the parchment, but I do not think there is any 
doubt about the word. 
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tuti quegli ch’erano®® tenuti d’alcuna consa in adversitade quando 
tochavano il sancto corpo senga niuna dimora erano liberati. Ve- 
cendo il Papa e lo ’mperadore™ tante maraviglie che Idio facea 
per questo corpo, e igli medesmi tolseno il chadeletto e portavanlo, || 
per che medesmi fosseno sanctifficadi. Allora lo Imperadore co- 
mando che molte monete d’oro™ e d’arcgento®® fosseno zitate per 
le piacgge, acio che la giente per volonta de le monete si dispartissero 
dal cadeletto, e per piu agiatamente portare il corpo sancto. Ma il 
popolo disprigiando la moneta, magiormente si chorea a tochar il 
corpo sancto, e cossi cum grande solepnitade si portarono il corpo 
sancto al Tempio di Meser Santo Bonifacio Martire. E quivi sil 
tenero VII di cum molto grande laudo e cum molto honore e grande 
riverencia. Infra quisti VII di feceno fare uno monimento molto 
ornato d’oro®® e di pietre preciose, nel quale cum grande riverenca e 
devocione si cholocharono il so corpo, il septimo decimo di del mese 
di lugluo. Del qual monumento uscio suavissimo odore come fosse 
ripieno di tutte le specie del mundo. Allora cum grande allegreca 
tuto il povolo rende grande allegreca® e grande lodo a Dio,®' per 
che cossi grande conforto havea dato loro di questo sancto Allexio, 
per li cui meriti ogni omo®? cui pregara il nostro Singnore Idio di 
buon cuore e di buona mente havera quello che iustamente doman- 
dera per lo nostro Signore Yesu Cristo, il quale vive e regna®* per 
omnia secula seculorum,** Amen. 
RupoLtpH ALTROCCHI 

Tue University oF CHICAco. 

55 Cherano. 

58 Lomperadore. 

57 Doro, cf. n. 3. 

58 Dargento. 

59 Doro, cf. n. 57. 

6° The cedilla is barely visible or rather guessable through a small blot. 

61 Adio. 

62 Ogniomo. 

63 There is a small hole in the midst of this word, but there is no doubt about 
the spelling. : 

64 Seculor and a flourish, as usual. 








THE POETRY OF SKELTON: A RENAISSANCE 
SURVIVAL OF MEDIEVAL LATIN 
INFLUENCE 


VER since the appearance of Brunetiére’s preface to the English 
translation of his Manual, the proposition that the literature 
of an age evolves from that of its predecessors has, with limitations 
and reservations, been generally accepted. The older conception, 
regarding the work of a writer as an isolated phenomenon without 
relation to that of the literary currents of his age, both domestic and 
foreign, has been largely superceded. Thus on the assumption that 
an author is conditioned by his inheritance, modern criticism is con- 
cerned with the questions exactly what was that inheritance and 
what modifications did that particular author originate. This point 
of view has given scholarly interest to the work of men in itself de- 
void of interest; it is this that renders the study of the litera- 
ture of the early sixteenth century, particularly that of England, so 
fascinating. Then and there, owing to the change in the form of 
the language and to the conditions in the court, the problems before 
the various writers are peculiarly easy of analysis. It can be clearly 
explained why Hawes, for example, wrote as he did, or why Wyatt, 
as he did. There is nothing abnormal in such a poem as Skelton’s 
Bouge of Court. Here the originality consists in the treatment by 
which the conventional abstractions have become individualized to 
the point of satire. It is merely a new form of an old type. 
Unhappily poetry of this type, thus explainable, is not that asso- 
ciated with the name of Skelton. “ Skeltonical” verse, or Skelton- 
iads as Drayton calls his imitations, is quite another matter. As an 


illustration, let me quote the opening paragraph from Skelton’s most 
famous poem, Colin Cloute. 


What can it auayle 
To dryue forth a snayle, 
Or to make a sayle 
Of an herynges tayle; 
To ryme or to rayle, 
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To wryte or to indyte, 
Eyther for delyte 

Or elles for despyte ; 

Or bokes to compyle 

Of dyuers maner style, 
Vyce to reuyle 

And synne to exyle; 

To teche or to preche, 

As reason wyll reche? 
Say this, and say that, 
His hed is so fat, 

He wotteth neuer what 
Nor whereof he speketh ; 
He cryeth and he creketh, 
He pryeth and he peketh, 
He chydes and he chatters, 
He prates and he patters, 
He clytters and he clatters, 
He medles and he smatters, 
He gloses and he flatters ; 
Or yf he speake playne, 
Than he lacketh brayne, 
He is but a fole; 

Let hym go to scole, 

On a thre foted stole 
That he may downe syt, 
For he lacketh wyt; 

And yf that he hyt 

The nayle on the hede, 

It standeth in no stede; 
The deuyll, they say, is dede, 
The deuell is dede. 


It is at once apparent that this type, whether written by Skelton or 
another, belongs neither to the stately Chaucerian tradition nor to 
the popular ballad. From each it differs both in form and in con- 
tent. Its form consists in the use of short irregular lines, tied to- 
gether by rhyme. The rhyme is usually in couplets, although, as in 
the passage cited, it may continue into triplets or more, a feature that 
gives a breathless undignified effect. Nor is it coherent. The 
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thought halts in repetitions and then jumps with no apparent rele- 
vancy. And the language is very colloquial, with a tendency toward 
proverbial expression. The content is either rambling disconnected 
thoughts put in the mouth of the author or of a character through 
whom the author speaks, or uncoordinated description. The first 
case is usually satiric and the second so realistic that it approaches 
satire. Apparently the author wrote whatever came into his head, 
and as rapidly as it came into his head. Thus the total effect is that 
of a series of haphazard reflections or observations tied together by 
jingling rhymes. There is a boisterous, rough-and-tumble quality 
about it that, however vital, is certainly not academic. 

It is this lack of restraint, more characteristic of the tavern than 
of the college, that is hard to reconcile with the known facts of Skel- 
ton’s life. Laureated at three universities, he was early praised by 
Caxton for his ability in writing English, He was chosen to be 
tutor to the Duke of York, who afterwards ascended the throne as 
Henry VIII. Certainly a large part of his life he was connected, 
more or less closely, with the English Court. Also he was held in 
honor by the great house of Howard, and he may thus have aided 
in the youthful education of Surrey. From a man of such ante- 
cedents you would expect, (and you find), frigid Latin exercises or 
ponderous elegies of Lydgatian density, but one wonders how he 
came to write the curious kind of verse associated with his name. 
In his education there was nothing “ popular”; in his associations 
there was nothing “popular.” Where did he find his literary prec- 
edents ? 

The easy explanation of this contradiction is that Skelton had no 
precedents,—he originated the style out from his own inner con- 
sciousness. The assumption is that, Athené-like, it sprang full pano- 
plied into being. The objection to this assumption is, however, that 
contemporaneously in France there is analogous poetry. Early in 
French literature appeared the fatras or fatrasies. In the 13th cen- 
tury Bartsch (Chrestomathie de Ancien Francais) under the title 
Resveries gives one: 


Nus ne doit estré jolis 
s'il n’a amie. 
j’aim autant crouste que mie 
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quant que j’ai fain. 

tien cel cheval par le frain, 
maléureus. 

autant en un somme en deus 
ou a hasart. 

j'aim autant a lever tart 
qu’au point du jor .. . etc. 


This is characterized by Emile Picot' as follows: “c’est une séries 
de traits et de mots disparates qui n’ont d’autre liaison entre eux 
que la rime. L’extréme diversité des vers qui se suivent, le brusque 
passage d’une idée a une autre, l’amoncellement des proverbes et des 
allusions satiriques sont les principaux mérites du genre . . . La 
fatrasie, détronée par la sottie, fut 4 peu prés abandonée au XIV* 
et au XV° siécle, mais elle reparut au XVI° sous le nom de cog-a- 
Pane.” For the purpose of comparison a few lines of Marot’s cog- 
a-lGne may be interesting. 


Je t’envoye un grand million 

De saluts, mon amy Lyon: 

S’ils estoyent d’or, ils vaudroyent mieux, 
Car les Francois ont parmi eux 
Toujours des nations estranges. 

Mais quoy nous ne pouvons estre Anges 
C’est pour venir a l’equivoque: 

Pource qu’une femme se mocque, 
Quand son Amy son cas luy compte, 

Or pour mieux te faire le compte, 

A Romme sont les grans pardons, etc. 


In the edition of 1731, from which I am quoting, a note is here 
appended. “Cette Lettre & la suivante sont originales. Marot n’a 
pas eu de modele a imiter; & ceux qui l’ont voulu copier dans ce 
genre d’écrire n’ont fait que blanchir, & sont a peine connus. II n’y 
a gueres de piece extraordinaire, ni plus spirituelle pour les choses 
qu’elle contient, quoique sans suite & sans ordre; & c’est ce qui en 
fait le merite.” In still shorter lines, which still have the merit of 
incoherence, is an epistle to Alexis Jure de Quiers. 


Amy Jure, 
Je te jure 
1 La Sottie en France, Romania, VII, 236. 
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Que desir, 

Non loisir, 

J'ai descrire. 

Or de ire 

Que tes vers 

Me sont vers, 
Durs, ou aigres, 
Ou trop maigres, 
Qui I’a dit, 

A mesdit: 
Toutes fois 

Je m’en vois 
Dire en sens 
Que j’en sens, etc. 


In other words, not only in Marot but also in Eustorg de Beaulieu 
(as Picot notes), poems that in all respects save the continued 
rhyming, are analogous to the type produced by Skelton. 

Does this evident similarity argue that Skelton, consciously or 
unconsciously, learned his art in France? Sir Sidney Lee affirms 
this, and points out that in all probability Skelton had studied in 
the University of Louvain.* The plausibility of this hypothesis is 
affected by two different factors. First we do not know that other 
writers that used this form before Skelton studied in France. Sec- 
ondly, we find analogous forms also in the Italian. In the works of 
Girolamo Benivieni, published in Florence in 1519, appear certain 
frottole.™ 

Se pur dal ciel per sorte 
E che chi nasce muoia 
Non ti sia carta anoia 
Perire sotto’ 1 mio inchiostro 
Ch’ in questo secol nostro 
Carta infelice inuano 
Unaltro Mantuano 

Per honor arti aspecti, 
C’hor parimente inetti 
Sian tutti & se si truoua 
Alcun che tal’hor coua 


2 The French Renaissance in England, 104. Unhappily the passage from 
Martial d’Auvergne that he cites as a parallel is in the metre that Fabri calls 
“ rythme croisée,” not the fatrasie. 
3a There are two editions of Benevieni with slightly different readings. 
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Sotto l’alie di Apollo 

Et nascane alcun pollo, 

E piu fien senza piuma. 

El ceruel si consuma 

Chi tutto el di borbotta 
Anchor io in una grotta 

De l’alpe di Parnaso 
Madormentai gia accaso, 
Et destami Poeta. 

Se natura mi uieta 

El tristo ingegno e’l uerso, 
Nostro uiuer peruerso 

Et dell’ ouil di Pietro 
Bastere afarmi ir dietro 

Sei passi ’l cieco Homero. 
Io ho fatto un pensiero 

Ch’ ogn’huom di me si rida 
Ma lorecchie di Mida 

Ch’ hor non in cappuccia? etc. 


Clearly this Italian belongs to the same general type of work as does 
the French and the English. So true is this that Florio (1611) 
for English readers defines the word in terms of Skelton. “ Frot- 
tola, a countrie song or roundelay, a wanton tale, or skeltonicall 
riming.””® 

Here then is the situation that confronts us. In three languages 
at approximately the same time writers were employing a type of 
verse markedly dissimilar to the normal in those languages and 
similar one to another. There are but three possible explanations. 
Either the writers in each language independently chanced upon the 
same medium, or they copied one from another, or they had a com- 
mon original. The first seems merely fanciful, and the second seems 
improbable. And if by elimination we are driven to the third hy- 
pothesis, that there was one common original, that original must 
have been in a language common to them all, namely Latin. But 
equally clearly it is not the Latin we know from our classical studies ; 
it is the rhymed accentual Latin of the middle ages. Brie, therefore, 

® Here I omit any discussion of the Spanish disparates because of the only 


two known to exist there is no general agreement among scholars. For this 
Spanish reference I am indebted to the kindness of Professor Henry R. Lang. 
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in his Skelton-studien,* derives the Skeltonical peculiarities from 
the hymns of the Church. “Die lateinische hymnenpoesie weist 
schon alle eigentiimlichkeiten des Skelton’schen metrums and stils 
auf, die kurzzeil in strophischen und nichtstrophischen gebilden, 
die haufungen von reimen, die Wiederholung der anfangsworte in 
mehreren aufeinander folgenden versen und die alliteration. Ich 
will hier einige beispiele einfiigen: 

Flos pudicitiae, 

‘Aula mundiciae, 

Mater misericordiae, 

Salve, virgo serena, 

Vitae vena, 

Lux amoena, 

Rore plena, 

Septiformis spiritus 

Virtutibus 

Ornantibus 

Ac moribus 

Vernantibus.? 


Obviously, so far as mere form is concerned, we here have a verse 
structure analogous to the type, and, in the hymns of the Church, 
poetry equally accessible to the writers of all nations. 

Convincing as this is for the origin of the form, it is convincing 
only for the form alone. There is something monstrous in the 
thought that hymns to the Virgin should give rise to ribald poems 
in the vernacular. There is a link missing. This link is to be 
found in the “certi curiosi riscontri in taluni componimenti medie- 
vali e neo-latini” of Cian. The immediate problem is, then, to 
express concretely these “taluni componimenti.” During the mid- 
dle ages, from the twelfth to the sixteenth century at least in Eng- 
land, education was in the hands of the Church. Learning and reli- 
gion, while by no means identical, yet greatly overlapped. It is there- 
fore not surprising to find that the meters and poetic forms used 
in ecclesiastic services should have been adopted for secular pur- 


4 Englische Studien, Band 37, 81. 

5 Brie’s note reads: Kehrein, Lateinische sequenzen des mittelalters 1873, p. 
225. Naturally he cites other examples, which I have not the space to include. 

® The phrase is to be found in the first of the Note Finali in Cian’s edition 
of the Motti di Bembo, wherein the essential similarity between fatrasie and 
frottola is pointed out. 
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poses. The best known collection of such transferences is to be 
found in the Carmina Burana. But while the form may suggest the 
hymnology, the tone of the pieces is anything but holy, since the 
writers sing of wine and of love with more enthusiasm than re- 
straint. They reflect the atmosphere, not of the church, but of the 
tavern. 

Vis amoris 

Intus, foris, 

me furoris 

sui vexat stimulis. 

O Venus aurea, 

inmitis es dea, 

nam face flammea 

me peruris. 

Quidnam furis, 

cur me duris 

saucisti iaculis? 

Igne demolior, 

mors mihi melior 

quam vita longior. 


Here in the short line, with many rhymes, in the personal tone, and 
in the incoherence are to be found prototypes of the later literature. 
If such work as this represents one side, the satiric element may be 
found also. A priori, if the Church furnished models for the serv- 
ice of Bacchus and Venus, it would also furnish models for attacks 
upon itself.® 


Tales regunt Petri navem, 
tales habent Petri clavem, 
ligandi potentiam ; 
hi nos docent, sed indocti, 
hi nos docent, et nox nocti, 
indicat scientiam. 
Cardinales, ut praedixi, 
novo jure crucifixi 
vendunt patrimonium ; 
foris Petrus, intus Nero, 
intus lupi, foris vero 
sicut agni ovium, etc. 

7 Carmina Burana, ed. J. A. Schmeller, p. 210. 

8 De Ruina Romae, Walter Mapes, ed. Wright, p. 220. 
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Although the form here consists in the use of stanzas, the satiric con- 
tent is sufficiently obvious. It must be granted, then, I think, that 
during the middle ages in this Latin could be found models for the 
various types that afterward developed in the different languages. 

Although these illustrations are drawn from works long previous 
to the sixteenth century, the continuity of the ecclesiastical tradition 
preserved also the continuity of its by-products. Thus in fifteen 
hundred similar poems were being produced. But, as by this time 
a correct understanding of the principles of Latin prosody had been 
gained, such work enraged the humanists. To them it was a mark 
of sheer ignorance. Consequently we find in the Epistolae Obscu- 
rorum Virorum (1515?) that poetry written according to these 
models is held up to ridicule. M. Petrus Negelinus writes pathet- 
ically. 


Quamvis valde timeo esse ita audax, quod debeo vobis ostendere 
unum dictamen a me compositum, quia vos estis valde artificialis in 
compositione metrorum et dictaminorum;. . . Namque ego nondum 
habeo bonum fundamentum,.et non sum perfecte instructus in arte 
poetria et Rhetorica . . . Quapropter mitto vobis hic unum poema 
per me compilatum in laudem sancti Petri, et unus componista qui 
est bonus musicus in cantu chorali et figurali, composuit mihi quat- 
tuor voces super illud. Et ego feci magnam diligentiam quod 
potui ita rigmizare, sicut est rigmizatum. . . 


Sancte Petre domine 
nobis miserere, 

Quia tibi dominus 

dedit cum istis clavibus 
Potestatem maximam, 
necnon specialem gratiam 
Super omnes sanctos: 
quia tu es privilegiatus, 
Quod solvis est solutum, 
in terris et per caelum, 
Et quicquid hic ligaveris, 
ligatum est in caelis . . . etc. 


Here this form of writing is obviously bound up together with poor 
latinity. Again and again the authors return to the attack. The 
“Obscure Men” write verse letters, satires, lyrics,—and usually in 
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this rhymed form. The conclusion is unavoidable that the ecclesias- 
tical party normally wrote in this way, since otherwise the satire 
would have lacked point. 

Fortunately the whole development of this type, the original 
Latin, the translation into English of the fourteenth century, the 
modification of the translation into the English of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, may be all illustrated by a single poem. In the middle of the 
fourteenth century in his Polychronicon Higden inserted a rhymed 
description of Wales. A few of the opening verses will show the 


type.° 


Libri finis nunc Cambriam 
Prius tangit quam Angliam; 
Sic propero ad Walliam, 

Ad Priami prosapiam ; 

Ad magni Jovis sanguinem, 
Ad Dardani progeniem. 

Sub titulis his quatuor 
Terrae statum exordior: 
Primo de causa nominis; 
Secundo de praeconiis ; 
Tandem de gentis ritibus ; 
Quarto de mirabilibus. 

Haec terra, quae nunc Wallia, 
Quondam est dicta Cambria, 
A Cambro Bruti filio, 

Qui rexit hanc dominio: etc. 


But in 1387 John Trevesa, at the request of Thomas Lord Berkeley, 
translated the whole into English, priding himself upon the exactness 
of the translation. 


“In somme place I shall sette word for worde, and actyf for 
actyf, and passyf for passif arowe right as it stondeth withoute 
chaungynge of the ordre of wordes; but in somme place I must 
chaunge the ordre of wordes and sette actyf for passyf and ayen- 
ward; and in somme place I muste ette a reson for a worde, and 
tell what it meneth; but for al such chaungyng the menyng shal 
stande and not be chaunged.. . .” 

® The text is taken from the Polychronicon Ranulphi Higden, ed. by Churchill 
Babington, and published under the direction of the Master of the Rolls, 1865. 
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With the duty of a translator so plainly stated, the relation between 
the Latin and the English is no longer in doubt. 


Now pe book take in bonde 
Wales to fore Engelonde ; 

So I take my tales 

And wende for in to Wales, 
To that noble brood 

Of Priamus his blood, 
Knoweleche for to wynne 

Of greet Iubiter his kynne, 
For to haue in mynde 
Dardanus his kynde. 

In pis foure titles I fonde 

To telle pe state of pat londe. 
Cause of be name I schal telle, 
And pan preise pe lond I welle. 
Than I schal write wip my pen 
Alle pe maneres of Pe men. 
To telle mervailes of pe londe. 
Wales hatte now Wallia, 

And somtyme hizte Cambria, 
For Camber, Brutes sone, 
Was kyng, and pere dede wone; etc. 


But in 1482, nearly a hundred years later, Caxton brought out the 
Polychronicon itself with Treveva’s translation. In respect to this 
last, in his Preface he says: 


“T, William Caxton, a symple person, haue endeuorred me to 
wryte fyrst ouer all the sayd book of proloconycon, and somewhat 
haue chaunged the rude and old Englyssh, that is to wete certayn 
wordes which in these days be neither usyd ne understanden, and 
furthermore haue put it in emprynte to thende that it maye be had 
and the maters therin comprised to be knowen.”’?° 


In other words, Caxton has modernized the book so that it ac- 
cords with the standards of his time.?! 


Now this book taketh on honde 
Wales after Englond, 


10 Quoted in Babington’s ed. of Higden. 
11 Poems of Walter Mapes, ed. Th. Wright, Camden Society, p. 349. 
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So take I my tales, 

And wende into Wales, 

To that noble brood 

Or Priamus blood, 

Knoleche for to wynne 

Of grete Jupiters kynne, 

For to have in mynde 

Dardanus kynde. 

In thise foure titles I fonde 

To alle the state of that londe; 
Cause of the nam I shall telle; 
And then preyse the lond and welle; 
Then I shall write with my penne 
All the maners of the menne; 
Thenne I shall fonde 

To telle mervailles of the londe. 


Of the name, how it is named Walis. 


Wales now is called Wallia, 

And somtyme it heet Cambria, 

For Camber Brutes sone 

Was prince, and there dyde wone, etc. 


But this English of the end of the fifteenth century is very like the 
“ doggeral” of Skelton, the French of the fatrasie, or the Italian of 
the frottola. 

If the reasoning be right, it goes far to explain the contemptuous 
attitude toward Skelton on the part of his contemporaries. In the 
vulgar tongue Skelton was reproducing forms and points of view 
that were associated in the mind of his age with lack of dignity and 
restraint. Thus Barclay writing the full-sailed rhyme-royal,—a 
measure sustained by the great literary tradition, goes out of his 
way to sneer at Skelton’s performance: 


It longeth nat to my scyence nor cunnynge 
For Phylyp the Sparowe the (Dirige) to synge. 


This might easily enough be interpreted as a personal fling at the 
author by Barclay, yet Skelton himself witnesses that this was a 
sufficiently ordinary attitude. 
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Of Phillip Sparow the lamentable fate, 
The dolefull desteny, the carefull chaunce, 
Dyuyses by Skelton after the funerall rate ; 
Yet sum there be therewith that take greuance, 
And grudge therat with frownyng countenaunce ; 
But what of that? hard it is to please all men; 
Who list amende it, let hym set to his penne. .. . 
Garland of Laurell. 


Yet Phillip Sparrow is a perfectly inoffensive poem, and written 
before the great satires. This disdain must have been due, then, 
not to the poem itself, but to the type to which it belonged, a type 
associated with the unruly side of university life. It is noticeable 
that the Garland of Laurell, Skelton’s apologia pro vita sua, is itself 
composed in the rhyme royal. But as if in defiance of his critics, im- 
mediately after the passage quoted follow one hundred and fifteen 
lines in defense of Phillip Sparrow in the Skeltonical measure! And 
that passage is itself broken by a conscious parade of four Latin 
hexameters. Here Skelton shows that he appreciates the force of 
the criticism, that he has the necessary learning to write normally, 
and that he does not care to do so. 

Under these circumstances there is no love lost between Skelton 
and his contemporary humanists. It is curious, perhaps, that in all 
his work there is no mention of the brilliant group of Erasmus, 
More, Grocyn, Linacre, Lily and their friends. Yet it is impossible 
that he should not have known them, or at least of them and of their 
work. Linacre, for example, was a tutor to Prince Arthur part of 
the time that Skelton held the like position with Prince Henry. And 
in the various academic degrees that Skelton took it is scarcely prob- 
able that at no time was he not brought into definite relation with some 
member of the group. Actually his feeling was the reverse of cor- 
dial. In Speke, Parrot he opposes violently the introduction of 
Greek, apparently for the very reason that Colet and Erasmus fav- 
ored it. And apparently they reciprocated this dislike. To them he 
represented the old order that they desired to replace. Therefore 
Lily’s epigram against him closes 


Et doctus fieri studes poeta, 
Doctrinam nec habes, nec es poeta. 
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And from their point of view, Lily was undoubtedly right. So, in 
proportion as humanistic Latin superceded the Latin of the school- 
men, Skelton’s reputation declined. To Puttenham he is but a “ rude 
rayling rimer” and Meres completely misses the type of work by 
affirming that he “ applied his wit to scurrilities and ridiculous mat- 
ters, such among the Greeks were called Pantomimi, with us Buf- 
fons.” After this, Pope’s “beastly” is the logical step. By this 
forgetfulness of his Latin models has Skelton suffered; he has pur- 
chased the renown for originality at the expense of his reputation. 
Actually he wrote perfectly normally,—his only fault being that he 
wrote so well that his work cannot be forgotten. Into a dying form 
he poured the fiery charge of his strong personality, so that he re- 
mains the last great medieval poet. 
Joun M. BerDan 


Yate UNIVERSITY 











NOTES ON THE VERSIFICATION OF EL MISTERIO DE 
LOS REYES MAGOS 


I 


HE following notes are an attempt to give an account of the 
metrical structure of El Misterio de los Reyes Magos. A 
complete version of the Misterio is given, based on the edition of 
Menéndez Pidal (Revista de Archivos, Bibliotecas y Museos, 
Madrid, 1900, with the facsimile of the original manuscript). The 
full and complete notes of Menéndez Pidal supply all the information 
necessary to one who has not before him the original manuscript. 
I do not differ from Menéndez Pidal in any of the interpretations of 
the manuscript readings, but I differ in questions of textual tran- 
scription and verse arrangement in a few cases. The text of the 
Misterio is so short that I have ventured to print it with my new 
emendations as a new edition, even though it differs very little from 
the edition of Menéndez Pidal. 

Manuscript abbreviations interpreted by Menéndez Pidal are 
printed in italics. Poor manuscript readings and words omitted 
in the manuscript and supplied by Menéndez Pidal and accepted as 
correct’ are printed in brackets. My own emendations and correc- 
tions to the manuscript reading? and to the text of Menéndez Pidal 
are printed as follows: italics in brackets indicate addition; paren- 
theses indicate suppression. 

Some of my corrections and emendations have been made by 
others before me, and I have tried in all cases to indicate this in my 
notes. If I have failed in some case to give due credit to the first 
one who happened to suggest a certain emendation now adopted, I 
hope I may be forgiven. In all cases the emendation is the result 
of my own study and reflection. 

I am in no way concerned with the various linguistic problems 

1 This includes practically all the words or parts of words supplied by 
Menéndez Pidal. The cases where I differ are treated apart and not included 


in the text. 
2 Facsimile and the notes of the editor. 
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of the Misterio, although these have not all been treated to my satis- 
faction by recent editors, unless the matter is directly involved in the 
question of the meter. I am concerned only with the metrical struc- 
ture of the Misterio, and even the interesting question of the asso- 
nances and rimes is not treated in detail. 

The metrical structure of El Misterio de los Reyes Magos has 
never been carefully studied. A few general and often incorrect 
observations have been made by Lidforss,* Amador de los Rios,* 
Mila,® and others. No one has even attempted to study the impor- 
tant questions of principal accents of the verse, hiatus and synalefa. 
The author of the Misterio de los Reyes Magos counted the syllables 
and counted correctly. The text of the author as copied by the 
XIIth century scribe and preserved in the manuscript, now Biblio- 
teca Nacional, Hh—115, has so few metrical errors that one cannot 
opine otherwise. Even the inner structure of the verse shows a defi- 
nite and clear knowledge of the art of verse writing. 

The question of the origin of the meters used by the author of 
this most interesting Old Spanish liturgical drama fragment is 
treated only incidentally. 

The text of El Misterio de los Reyes Magos with the new emen- 
dations, follows. Verse 17 of the edition of Menéndez Pidal I have 
divided into two, while verses 136-137 of his edition I have counted 
as a single verse of two hemistiches. Furthermore, I have not 
printed verse 54, supplied by Menéndez Pidal.* The new edition 
has, therefore, one hundred and forty-six verses instead of the one 
hundred and forty-seven of the edition of Menéndez Pidal. 

The metrical structure of each verse is given together with the 
text. The figures represent the principal accents, which probably 
determined the rythmic character of each verse. The minor accents 
and the unaccented syllables are all indicated with the same sign. I 
could not venture to distinguish between these last two categories of 
syllabic stress for reasons that are evident. In the shorter meters I 
may have even fallen into error in some cases involving the ques- 

8 Eduardo Lidforss, Jahrbuch fiir rom. und engl. Litt., XII, 44-56. 

4 Hist. crit. de la lit. esp., III, 655 fol. 

5 Manuel Mila y Fontanals, De la poesia heroico-popular castellana, Barce- 
lona, 1806, pages 450-453. 


6 [Vedes tal marauila?] Menéndez Pidal should have printed an initial U. 
The letter v is not used in the MS. 
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tion of the principal accent other than the final. I am aware of the 
fact that the final accent of a verse or hemistich is in all cases much 
stronger than the other one indicated also as a principal accent, but 
the other accent is in most cases so well determined and fixed,’ that 
I have indicated it also as a principal accent. 

All cases of synalefa and syneresis are indicated by the conven- 
tional sign, in the text itself. In the case of hiatus the juxtaposed 
vowels have no special mark. 


st 


The irregular and apparently irregular verses are studied in III. 
Unless otherwise stated, the Spanish method of counting the syl- 
lables is employed throughout, i. e., considering the verso llano as the 
type. 


Dios criador, qual marauila 
no se qual es achesta strela! 
Agora primas la e ueida, 
poco timpo a que es nacida.® 
5 Nacido es el Criador ; 
que es de la[s] gentes senior ?° Ter © 
Non es uerdad non se que digo, : 
todo esto non uale uno figo; osau@e 
otra nocte me 1(o)?° catare, vidhevs 
IO si es uertad, bine lo sabre -:- ROS wx 
Bine es uertad lo que io digo? 
en todo, en todo lo prohio. 
Non pudet seer otra sennal? 
Achesto es i non es al; 
15 nacido es Dios, por uer, de fembra 
in achest[e]** mes de december. eer. © 
7 Rigorously so in the types ...4...8, ..3....8. 
8 If we allow synalefa between the like vowels the verse would be ....5..8.. 
For reasons of rythm and verbal stress I prefer the accent on the fourth. 
® With synalefa and -ior dissyllabic, the verse would be ...4...8. See III, 
6, and verse 57. 
10 With enclisis we should have mel here, but I merely indicate the silent 


vowel to avoid unnecessary corrections. The verse could also be corrected by 
the omission of the unnecessary me, see III. 


11 Cf. also Lidfors, op. cit., and Ford, Old Spanish Readings, Boston, 1911, 
page 104. 
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Ala ire; .2.4 
© que fure, aoralo e, ee 
por Dios de todos lo terne. a 


st 


Esta strela non se dond uinet, ee 
quin la trae o quim la tine. eee 
Porque es achesta sennal? ee 
en mos” dias [Jon ui atal. o<Bieos ae 
Certas nacido es en tirra » ance 
aquel qui en pace ien guera he A 
senior a a seer da oriente a 
de todos hata : in occidente. vcs 
Por tres noches me lo uere re 
i mas de uero lo sabre -:- oS ee 
En todo, en todo es nacido? vediice a 
non se si : algo e ueido. 4...8 
ire, lo aorare, ee, 


i pregare i rogare. oovbeese 
+: 

Ual, Criador, atal facinda oid Mes 
fu numquas alguandre falada 
© en escriptura trubada? 
Tal estrela non es in celo, oul, cue 
desto so io bono strelero; vm ae 8 
bine lo ueo sines escarno™* ocala es &. 
que uno omme es nacido de carne, rT; 
que es senior de todo el mundo, Pa ee 
asi cumo € el cilo € es redondo; onncom 
de todas § gentes | senior sera** scence ® 
i todo seglo iugara. ee ee 
Es? non es? sf 
emfo ewe meriee se. 6 —i—i(‘é‘ www’ 6 
Ueer lo e otra uegada, ~— 
si es uertad o si es nada. + a A 
Nacido es el Criador sou 

12 Mios, monosyllabic; see V. 


18 May also be regular enneasyllabic verse, see III. 
14 May also be regular enneasyllabic verse, see III. 
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50 de todas las gentes maior; (enchvre 
bine lo [uJeo que es uerdad, oT ee 
ire ala, par caridad. Se 
Dios uos salue, senior; sodes uos [e]strelero? ..3..6—..3..6. 
dezidme la uertad, de uos sabelo quiro ce ovry. * 
55  [mnacida] es una strela. < a7, 
Nacido es el Criador, ee Ser. 
que de las gentes es senior. ee ee 
Ire, lo aorare.*® e eeeY 
Io otrosi rogar lo e. a 


60 Seniores, a qual tirra, o que[redes] andar? 2 
queredes ir conmigo al Criador rogar? Sas 
‘Auedes lo ueido? io lo uo [aor]ar. . a er 6 
Nos imos otrosi, sil podremos falar. 2 
2 


Andemos tras [/a]** strela, ueremos el logar. .2...6.—.2...6 
65 Cumo podremos prouar si es homme mortal™’ ...4..7—.2...6 
© si es rei de terra o si celestrial ?** $a cene 6 
Queredes bine saber cumo lo sabremos? ce eT 
oro, mira i acenso a el ofrecremos: --3..6.-....5 
si fure rei de terra, el oro quera; oe er 
70 si fure omme mortal, la mira tomara; 62s: .0—.2...0 
si rei celestrial, estos dos dexara, 186d ics 6 
tomara el encenso quel pertenecera. a he ee 6 
Andemos i asi lo fagamos.*® 7 er 8. 
Salue te el | Criador, Dios te curie te mal 1....6-..3..6 
75 un poco ) te diz(e)remos, non te queremos al, .2...6.-..... 6 
Dios te de longa uita i te curie de mal; ae oe 


imos in romeria aquel rei adorar , 
que es nacido im tirra, nol podemos fallar. ..3..6.-..3..6 
~~ 


15 The same as verse 32. With synalefa the verses could be heptasyllabic. 
See III. 


16 Manuscript and Pidal, el. 

17 Ford’s emendation is attractive; see III, 65. The hemistich can be also 
corrected by reading cum. 

18 If -ial is monosyllabic this hemistich would be ....5 like the 3 following. 
Cf. also 71a. 

18 This verse may also be an incomplete Alexandrine, .2.[..6]—..3..6.. 
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Que decides, o ides? a quin ides buscar? .-3--6.-..3..6 
80 de qual terra uenides, o queredes andar? oS =. .258 
Decid me uostros nombres, nom”® los querades 
celar. Mic Der coves 7 
A mi dizen Caspar, ee 
est otro Melchior, ad achest Baltasar. $1.8, & 
Rei, un rei es nacido que es senior de tirra, ..4..6.-...4.6. 
85 que mandara el seclo en grant pace sines 
gera. ...4.6.-..3...7. 
Es asi por uertad? oa§. 
Si,” rei, por caridad. -2...6 
I cumo lo sabedes ? 8.26 
ia prouado lo auedes? of 
90 Rei, uertad te dizremos, = eS 
que prouado lo i auemos. <M As 
+ 
Esto es grand ma [ra]ila,”* RisMe 
un[a]** strela es nacida. eS 
+ 
Sennal face que es nacido* i ee 
95 iim carne humana uenido.* cy 8. 
Quanto ié a que la uistes _ * 
re 6. 
ae eee em =Car 6 
i mais non auera, : a 
100 que la auemos ueida - a 





20 Sic in MS. With-enclisis nom me regularly develops into nom, as Ford 
points out (op. cit., 106). I do not see why Menéndez Pidal writes no m’. 
21I1f we omit grant the hemistich is regular. See however, III, verse 309. 
22 If we read Si es, as the scribe had first written (cf Menéndez Pidal, page 
13, note, and facsimile 34), we should have synalefa and the verse would remain 
the 


same, metrically. 

28 The MS. reads mauila. Menéndez Pidal’s emendation is correct. 
24 Cf. verse 64. 

25 May also be octosyllabic, as well as verses 92, 93, see III, 81. 

26 Menéndez Pidal’s interpretation of the XIII of the MS. 

27 Cf. verse 96. 
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i bine percebida. iss He 

Pus andad i buscad ae 

i a el adorad sage & 

i por aqui tornad. + +4.6 
105 Io ala ire** coee§ 

i adoralo e. ---4.6 

sf 

Quin uio numquas tal mal, -2...6 

sobre rei otro tal! oo¥. 6 

Aun non so io morto ...4.6. 
I10_ ni so la terra pusto! o wee. 

rei otro sobre mi? ee 

numquas atal non ui! -.-4.6 

El seglo ua a caga, i. . HB. 

ia non se que me faga; re 
II5 por uertad no lo creo .-3..6 

ata que io lo ueo. sonicO. 

Uenga mio maiordo[ma] Riss 

qui mios aueres toma. ee 

Idme por mios abades Bicol 
I20 ipormispodestades = = = —— aeeee 6 

i por mios [e] scriuanos® na eee 6. 

i por meos gramatgos ones CHF 0 s40Zsn PF) 

i por mios 8 ieee 6. 

i por mios retoricos ;  - 
125 dezir man* la uertad, si iace in 

escripto - oo@. 6~.8...6 

0 si lo saben elos o si lo an sabido ..-4.6.—...4.6. 

Rei, (q)que te plaze? he nos uenidos. ve we * 

I traedes uostros escriptos ? ee 

Rei, si traemos,** ‘vale 


28 In verse 17 the subject pronoun is absent: Ala ire. 

29 Cf. verses 36, 37. Baist (ZRPh, IV, 450) believes that these last four 
heptasyllabic verses form two Alexandrines and that the scribe erroneously 
rimed gramatgos (gramaticos?) with retoricos. Cf. also Ford. This arrange- 
ment seems attractive. Such rimes occur in the Latin mysteries. 

30 Sic. in MS. In ed. of Menéndez Pidal, m’ an. 

31 Could we read this verse, Rei, si, [los escriptos] traemos? It would then 
be a regular .2.....8.. 
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130 los meiores que nos auemos. a ee Y 
Pus catad, oof 
dezid me la uertad, 8... 
si es aquel ome nacido*” we a ee OS 
que esto[s] tres rees man*® dicho. eS 


135 Di rabi, la uertad, si tu loas sabido. .2...6—.2...6. 
Po[r] ueras** ou[s]lo digo que no lo [ fallo]** 
escripto. .2...6.-..3..6. 


Hamihala, [?]** cumo eres enartado! ..3.[?]—.2...6. 
porque eres rabi clamado? ere 
Non entendes las profecias, os Se 
140 las que nos dixo leremias. sealed 
Par mi lei, nos somos erados! a om 
por que non somos acordados? a oe 
por que non dezimos uertad? er 
Io non la se, par caridad. ee ee 
145 Por que no la auemos usada mer oe 
ni | en nostras uocas es falada. — 


to b0 bn 0 b0 bn be b0 bo 


Ill 


Most of the metrical irregularities are probably due to scribal 
errors. In some cases it is even possible to observe that the scribe 
had made an error and then corrected it, although we do not know 
whether he was correcting the text before him or his own mistake. 
An important case in point is verse 136, where in the first hemistich 
the scribe had written por uer, and then corrected himself by adding 


- in the space between uer and wo. Menéndez Pidal says (page 16 


82 With synalefa this and the following verse would be octosyllabic, of the 
type ...4..7.. See III, 81. 

83 Sic. in MS. See note to 125. 

34 See III. 

35 Menéndez Pidal thinks a word was omitted by the scribe, probably a verb 
and prints [fallo], which makes the meter regular. See, however, III, 136. 
Menéndez Pidal makes two verses, digo being in assonance with sabido, escripto. 
I prefer three consecutive Alexandrines here. The inner assonance need not 
cause any trouble. See also III. 

36] am inclined to believe with Ford (op. cit., page 110) that we have in 
Hamihala the name of the rabbi addressed, and I further think that a word is 
missing which completes the first hemistich of the Alexandrine. 
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note) : “ El copista habia puesto primero por uer,, como en el v. 15, 
y no sé por qué raz6n corrigié en por weras.” The last is necessary 
for metrical reasons. The scribe may have used himself the con- 
struction por uer and thus made the error, if copying. The presence 
of the two construcions in the language of the Misterio need cause 
no alarm. Various doublets are used. Cf. also verse 47 and 
Menéndez Pidal’s note, page 11. 

The following verses, some of which seem to present metrical 
irregularities, require further attention: 

6. If the ending -ior were dissyllabic we would have synalefa and 
the verse would be .. .4. . .8, like the first five, etc. I am inclined to 
consider -ior as monosyllabic. The enneasyllabic verses of the type 
....5..8 are quite common in our text. It may also be a wrong 
order. Inverse 57 we have que de las gentes es senior, ...4...8. 

g. Enclisis seems attractive here for the correction of the meter. 
Cf. verses 63, 72, 81. The verse can also be corrected by omission 
of the unnecessary me, cf. Cantar de mio Cid, 2, 121, etc. Lidforss 
also favors enclisis. 

10. Bine is certainly of two syllables here. Cf. also verses 51, 
101. See, however, 39. 

13. Seer is monosyllabic here, and also in v. 26. Cf. ueer dis- 
syllabic in v. 47, where the scribe had first written wer by mistake 
(Menéndez Pidal, page 11, note). 

17. Ala ire is certainly a separate verse. These short verses are 
common in the Old French and Medieval Latin Liturgical Drama, 
mixed with the longer meters, and express very well the emotions of 
the moment, as Mila (op cit., page 453), and Ford (105) indicate. 

23. Mos is certainly a scribal error for mios, which is always 
monosyllabic in the Misterio, and probably pronounced mids. 

32. This verse is repeated in 58. With synalefa the meter could 
be heptasyllabic, .2...6. The heptasyllabic verses being so common 
and the octosyllabics so rare, we might be tempted to consider these 
as heptasyllabic. Cf. also 46 and 132, heptasyllabic verses mingled 
with the enneasyllabic. Verses 32, 58 are probably octosyllabic. 

39. This verse seems to present the first real metrical irregu- 
larity of the Misterio. This verse as well as 43 have scribal errors. 
There are various emendations possible and the problem is to decide 
on the best. In verse 39 one is inclined to consider bine as bin, 
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since a similar emendation corrects a hemistich of verse 67. The use 
of the doublets bine, bin is not impossible, but seems somewhat im- 
probable. Cf., however, dond 20, grant 85, etc. I believe that a 
more probable emendation would be to consider sines a scribal error 
for sin. The copyist seemed uncertain about the use of the similar 
forms with or without the -as, -es endings. The error which the 
scribe made and corrected in verse 136, already mentioned, is suffi- 
cient proof of this. Cf. also verse 29. In our present case it is 
even possible that the scribe wrote sines for sin by mistake, anticipat- 
ing the es of escarno. Cf. also verse 85. 

40. There is no necessity whatever of resorting to the various 
emendations proposed by Ford to correct this verse. The verse 
needs no corrections. It is a perfectly regular ....5..8. For 
synalefa, see V. 

43. Ford suggests that we read toda gent (op. cit. 105). This 
would not be a parallel to todo seglo, 44, which is regularly used in 
the singular when meaning ‘ world.’ I am inclined to substitute las 
for todas, to correct this verse. Cf. verse 57, que de las gentes es 
senior, and 6. 

53- It seems that the author regularly used e + s impura after 
a consonant (cf. escriptura, 36, estrela, 37, escripto, 125, escriptos, 
128), and s impura alone after a vowel (cf. strela, 2, 20, strelero, 
38). In 53 we should read, therefore, estrelero, and the meter is 
corrected. Cf. also Baist (ZRPh, IV, 450) and Ford, 105. 

64. The MS. and Menéndez Pidal, el, evidently an error for Ja. 
Cf. Baist and Ford. 

65. Ford suggests that we read Cumo prouar podremos. This 
would make the hemistich regular. We might also correct the meter 
by reading cum. 

67. See the remarks on verse 39. 

67-69. We have here three consecutive hexasyllabic (5th tonic) 
final hemistichs. I see no reason why we should make them hep- 
tasyllabic. The author of the Misterio used various meters. Here 
we have three hexasyllabic hemistichs following the regular Alex- 
andrine hemistichs but this is not different from the various hexa- 
syllabic verses mingled freely with the heptasyllabic in other parts 
of the Misterio. In verses 86-124, a series of regular heptasyllabic 
verses, we have three that are hexasyllabic, verses 105, 122, 124. 
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These three as well as the three of 67-69 need not be changed. I be- 
lieve that we have them in the original meter of the author. A 
similar mingling of meters takes place in the Latin-French Mystery 
mentioned in IV. The future forms in verses 67—69 are perfectly 
regular Old Spanish forms; and since there are no metrical reasons 
to warrant the change here or in 105, 122, 124, I see no ground 
for accepting the proposed emendations of Lidforss (op. cit.) and 
Morel-Fatio (Romania, IX, 469). There is evidence from the 
Misterio itself that such forms as saberé, dizeremos, are out of the 
question, cf. verses 10, 29, 75,90. The form auera, 99, could very 
well be aura; and if we read 98 with synalefa (and we can certainly 
read it either with hiatus or synalefa) verses 98 and 99 could both be 
hexasyllabic. 

75. We must read dizremos as in 90. 

81b. I see no way of correcting this hemistich. Verse 85 can 
be made a regular Alexandrine by reading sin, cf. 39. Octosyllabic 
verses are very rare in the Misterio, a surprising fact if we consider 
the frequency of this meter in Old Spanish, both in popular and 
learned poetry. The octosyllabic meter, aside from the fact that it 
is the meter of the Old Ballads, and aside from the fact that it is fre- 
quently mingled with the enneasyllabic in numerous poems of 
French origin or imitation, for example Razén de Amor, Santa 
Maria Egipciaca,** Elena y Maria,*® seems to have been in Old 
Spanish a constant rival of the Alexandrine hemistich, even in the 
works of the learned poets. It is very surprising, therefore, to 
find such little trace of the octosyllabic meter in the Misterio. This 
meter is also very common in the Medieval Latin Drama. There 
are only four clear cases of octosyllabic meter in the Misterio, which 
the M.S. without correction presents (65*, 67*, 81", 85°). Three 
of these (65, 67, 85) can be corrected into heptasyllabic verse. Be- 
sides these, we have various cases which could be either heptasyl- 
labic or octosyllabic or enneasyllabic, according to the way we read 
the verses, i. e. with or without synalefa: 92, 93, 94, 95, 133, 134. 
Guided by couplet arrangement and sequence of metrical changes, 
92, 93 are no doubt heptasyllabic and 94, 95, 133, 134 are enneasyl- 
labic. Verses 32, 58 could be hexasyllabic. 


87 Ed. Menéndez Pidal in Revue Hispanique, XIII. 
38 Ed. cod. del Escorial, Barcelona, 1907. 
39 Fd. Menéndez Pidal in Revista de Filologia Espaiola, I, 1. 


— 
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Menéndez Pidal in his study of the metrical structure of Elena 
y Maria finds that the fundamental meter is octosyllabic (7th tonic), 
whereas in the Egipciaca the fundamental meter is the enneasyllabic. 
Both are of French imitation, but Menéndez Pidal is of the opinion 
that in Elena y Maria we have a greater tendency for the octosyl- 
labic on account of the fact that it is probably derived from an- 
other Spanish version, of French imitation. He concludes that the 
octosyllabic may have been more frequent in the West and the ennea- 
syllabic more frequent in the East. If the octosyllabic meter were 
common only in Spanish these observations would have much 
weight; but the octosyllabic is common in Old French itself*® and 
also in the Medieval Latin Drama*! which both the Old French and 
Old Spanish imitated in form and content. The absence of the 
octosyllabic in the Misterio de los Reyes Magos is, therefore, not 
clear. 

I2I, 123. See 53 above. 

127. We have here the only doubtful case of synalefa in our 
text. Verses of ten syllables (9th tonic), however, seem to me to 
be out of the question. We might also accept Ford’s suggestion and 
read plaz. 

In verses 120-134 we have the best example of the varied met- 
rical form of the Misterio. Ina series of fourteen verses we have 
all the meters used in the whole, and it is even possible to indicate 
the varied emotions which demand the different meters. We have 
verses of very short length followed immediately by verses twice 
as long, etc., for example, 124-125, 129-130, 131-132, 134-136." 
For verses 121-124 see also note to 121 and VI, 6, note. 

136. If we follow the rule established in 53 above, and it seems 
well founded, we could not have a word ending in a vowel before 
escripto. If we are. to supply a word here, it must be a monosyllable 
ending in a consonant. 

40 In a XIVth century Anglo-Norman poem we have octosyllabic and ennea- 
syllabic verses alternating, see IV. In Old French and Provencal the octosyl- 
labic is common. See Francesco D’Ovidio, Versificazione Italiana e Arte Poetica 


Medioevale (Milano, 1910), 242 fol. 

41 See IV. 

42 Compare the opening scene in the Mystére de l’Adoration des Mages 
(11th century), Du Méril, Les Origines Latines du Théatre Moderne, (Leipzig, 
1897), 156 fol., and the Anglo-Norman poem mentioned in IV. 
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IV 


Metrically the Misterio may be divided into five parts, represent- 
ing as many important changes in meter: 

I. Verses 1-52, meter enneasyllabic (exceptions, 17, .2.4; 32, 
coe! ot ee, Fe 6), principal types, ...4...8,** 
..3....8;4% rimed couplets (exceptions 17, which rimes with 18, 
19; 34, single verse). 

II. Verses 53-85, meter Alexandrine (exceptions, 55, 82, Alex. 
hemistichs or regular heptasyllabic; 56, 57, 59, 73, enneasyllabic; 
58 as 32 in I; 65a, 67a, possibly octosyllabic, and 81b almost cer- 
tain; 67b, 68b, 69b hexasyllabic final hemistichs, and possibly 65), 
71a), strong caesura, principal types of hemistich, ..2...6 or 
.-3..6,4* second principal accent more uncertain in the second 
hemistich; rimed couplets (exceptions), interior rimes and asso- 
nances, e. g., 61-62, 70-71, 76-80. 

III. Verses 86-124, meter heptasyllabic (exceptions, 94, 95, 
enneasyllabic; 105, 122, 124, hexasyllabic, 5th tonic, cf. 67b, 68b, 
69b, in II), principal types, .2...6, ..3..6;** rimed couplets (ex- 
ceptions). 

IV. Verses 125-137, various meters, principally Alexandrine 
and enneasyllabic. Verses 125-126 and 135-137 are Alexandrines ; 
127, 128, 130, 133, 134 enneasyllabic. Verse 129 is ...4., 131 is 
.-3, 132 is .2...6. 

V. Verses 138-146, meter enneasyllabic, of same types as in I; 
rimed couplets.*® 

Since the text itself of the Misterio has been subjected to various 
interpretations, there is no need of even resuming the various gen- 
eral accounts of the versification. The general statements of such 
scholars as Lidforss, Mila y Fontanals and Mussafia (Jahrbuch fiir 

48 For the sake of clearness I use here and in other places the types ...4...8 
and ..3....8 for either these types or those with the same accents and a ninth 
unaccented syllable, ...4...8., ..3....8.. In the text, of course, I give each 
verse exactly as it is, counting every syllable. 

44 These types include also the types .2...6., ..3..6.; see above note. 

45 The fact that a couplet of verses of different meter appears in our text 
does not seem to me a necessary proof that the text is at fault. As a rule the 
meter is the same within the couplet, but a change of meter could by exception 


come anywhere. Examples of this can be found also in the Old French and 
Latin mysteries. See Du Méril, Les Origines Latines (op. cit), pages 99-100, etc. 
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rom. und engl. Litt., VI, 220) are in the main correct, however 
superficial they may seem. Some scholars, however, have spoken of 
the versification of the Misterio with very little knowledge of the 
facts.*® 

The author of El Misterio de los Reyes Magos used three prin- 
cipal meters, the enneasyllabic (French octosyllabic), the heptasyl- 
labic (French hexasyllabic), and the Alexandrine (Spanish verse 
of 12, 13, 14 syllables). Besides we have examples of octosyllabic, 
hexasyllabic, pentasyllabic and tetrasyllabic meters, and in such 
a way as to leave no doubt about their use. 

The following résumé gives an account of all the meters and the 
verses which belong to each: 


I. Enneasyllabic: 


Verses, 1-16, 18-31, 33-44, 47-52, 56, 57, 59, 73, 94, 95, 127, 
128, 130, 133, 134, 138-146. Total, 68 verses (46% of 
total no. of verses). 


The 68 enneasyllabic verses are of the following types: 


5. Zee»... .%, 38 or 56%.*" 
2. Type ..3....8, I5 or 22+-%. 
3. Type ....5..8, I2 or 17%. 

i i Se 8, 3 0r 4+%. 


Exact agreement in rythm as determined by the two principal 
accents, besides the meter, is frequent enough in the two verses of the 
enneasyllabic couplet to conclude that it was intentional. Ten coup- 
lets are of the type ...4...8, twoare ..3....8, oneis ....5..8. 
II. Heptasyllabic : 


Verses, 46, 55, 82, 86-93, 96-104, 106-121, 123, 132. Total, 
38 verses (26%). 


46 Menéndez y Pelayo, for example, seems to have based his observations 
on the faulty text and study of Amador de los Rios (op. cit.) ; and even so, his 
statements are in part incorrect, for the Ballad meter is certainly not one of the 
“tipos métricos” of the work. His words follow (Antologia de poet. lir. cast., 
II, xxix): “La versificacién, como de poeta culto, es mucho mas artificiosa y 
complicada que la de los cantares de gesta, puesto que hace uso del leonino y 
ofrece en breve espacio muestras de los tres tipos métricos hasta entonces cono- 
cidos, el de diez y seis silabas, el de catorce y el de nueve, a la francesa... .” 

47 Fractions are not included. 
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The 38 heptasyllabic verses are of the following types: 


1. Type ..3..6, I2 or 31+%.*7 
2. Type .2.. .6, II or 29%. 
2. Tee veces 6, or 
ae 8 or 21%. 
4. Type ...4.6, 7 or 18+-%. 


Rythmic agreement in each couplet is not common here. 


III. Alexandrine: 
Verses, 53-54, 60-72,** 74-81,4° 83-85, 125-126, 135-137. 
Total, 31 verses (20%). 

The rythmic accents of the Alexandrine hemistichs are the 
same as those of the heptasyllabic verses, and the two chief types are 
distributed in about the same proportions. Some 21 are .2...6, 
gare ..3. .6,9 af ..... 6or1....6; there are no ...4.6, and the 
second hemistich is not always determinable. 


IV. Hexasyllabic: 

Verses, 105, 122,124. Total, 3 verses. 

To these should be added 3 hexasyllabic hemistichs counted as 
Alexandrine hemistichs,67b, 68b, 69b, and possibly also 66b, 
71a. The total number of hexasyllabic verses or hemistichs 
might be, therefore, as many as six, or possibly eight. The 
hexasyllabic verses or hemistichs are of the types, ....5 

-, eee. eee 
V. Pentasyllabic: 

Verses, 17, 129, ...4,...4.. Total, 2 verses. 

In both cases the pentasyllabic is followed by an enneasyllabic 
with which it rimes, seemingly isolated examples of the reg- 
ular Old French manner in the Mystéres of ending a couplet 
or strophe by a verse of half the length of the other verses.®° 

48 Here are included three sure hexasyllabic hemistichs, 67b, 68b, 69b, and 
two possible ones, 66b, 71a. See hexasyllabic, IV. 

49 Here is included a sure octosyllabic hemistich, 81b. 

50 Also in the Miracles, and in the Mediaeval Latin Mysteries. See Du 
Méril (op. cit.), 213 fol. A complicated but apparently regular system of such 


mingling of certain short and longer meters is not rare in Old French, e. g., in 
the Desputeison de Ame et du Corps (ed. Stengel, ZRPh, IV, 74 fol.) : 
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VI. Tetrasyllabic: 
Verses, 45, 131, type ..3. Total, 2 verses. 
In both cases the tetrasyllabic is followed by a heptasyllabic with 
which it rimes, cf. the pentasyllabic verses, and note below. 


VII. Octosyllabic : 
Verses, 32, 58 (same as 32), .2....7. Total, 2 verses. 
These verses could also be counted as heptasyllabic, see III, 32. 
In addition we have four octosyllabic hemistichs in the 
Alexandrines, one of which can not be corrected (81b), and 


a few other verses that we might read as octosyllabic, see 
ITI, 8&1. 


Baist has already called attention to the fact that the metrical 
structure of the Misterio is in general similar to that of the Old 
French and Latin pieces of like character.** Lidforss also observes 
that it shows a metrical freedom similar to that of such pieces, and 
compares it especially to the metrical structure of the Latin-Proven- 
zal Mysterium fatuarum Virginum (XIth cent.).°? In spite of the 
fact that the Spanish composition may be of direct French origin, its 
basis in all respects may be Latin (cf. Baist, cited below). The 
Latin compositions must have been numerous and much older, and 
from them are derived the similar Old French and Old Spanish 


First six strophes 


Bi Veaduns 8 Pee intae! ates 7 eee 8 
ee wae 7 ee a cowbell Rivest me ee 
--4 4 4 3 --4 4 
ae: scale onsiicn ce pale.” «eslicual Rint 
chica. siescae ee ee ielccds ~aadcand Dee Pee 8 
+4 4 4 3 call 3 


More finished and regular strophes, involving certain definite metrical vari- 
ations and rime arrangements, have been used in all the Romance Languages 
since early times. In Spanish the shorter meters of such compositions, called 
pies quebrados, are very common, e. g., in the poetry of Alfonso el Sabio, Juan 
Ruiz (cf. Hanssen, Los Metros de los Cantares de Juan Ruiz in Anales de la 
Universidad de Chile, CX, 161-220), Gdmez Manrique, Juan Del Encina, etc. 
Examples from Old Portuguese poetry may be seen in Cancioneiro da Ajuda 
(ed. Carolina Michaélis de Vasconcellos, Halle, 1904), I, nos. 32, 63, 65, 281, 
324, 361. 

51 Grundriss II, ii, 400: “Seine vier Scenen . . . zeigen einen reichen met- 
rischen Bau in 8, 12, 6 Silbern, wie ihn ahnlich frazdsische und lateinische Stiicke 
bieten; die Vorlage diirfte indessen lateinisch gewesen sein.” 

52 Op. cit., 55-56. See also, Du Méril, Les Origines Latines, op. cit., 235-237. 
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pieces. The Latin-Provencal piece mentioned by Lidforss does not 
show the metrical variety of the Old Spanish Misterio, nor does any 
Old French Mystére known to me. Ina Latin-French mystery of 
the XIIth century (probably not older than the Spanish piece), Sus- 
citatio Lazari,®* however, I find almost an exact parallel to the 
Spanish Misterio from the point of view of the metrical structure. 
In this piece are used all the meters of the Misterio without a single 
exception, enneasyllabic, heptasyllabic, Alexandrine, hexasyllabic, 
pentasyllabic, tetrasyllabic, octosyllabic. The shorter meters are not 
frequent, as in the Misterio, and precede or follow longer meters, 
although with more finished strophe and rime sequence. The only 
essential difference to be noted is a more frequent use of the octo- 
syllabic verse (French seven syllable verse) than that which we 
find in the Misterio. The almost complete absence of the octosyl- 
labic verse in the Spanish™ piece is not clear. 

The following outline gives parallel examples of all the meters of 
the Misterio de los Reyes Magos and of the Suscitatio Lazari: 


Alexandrine: 


S.55 121 Nunc comprimas has lacrymas et luctum qui te urget: ..3..6. —.2...6. 
122 Frater tuus est mortuus: sed facile resurget. oa cOs ==. 29.86 
M.56 79 Que decides, o ides? a quin ides buscar? veSas6..—.8. 218. 
125 dezir man la uertad, si iace in escripto ee ee ker 
Enneasyllabic : 
S. 79 Ecce quae sunt Dei magnalia; a nee 
80 vos vidistis et haec et alia: sols scaes 
81 ipse coelum fecit et maria; a oe aN 
M. 139 Par mi lei, non somos erados! OE 2 
143 por que non dezimos uertad? ee we 
144 Io non la se, par caridad. oe eee 


53 Du Méril, op. cit., 225-232. 

54 The Suscitatio Lasari uses also a (French) 10 syllable meter (5th tonic 
and Latin proparoxytone caesura), ....5.. ....5.., which does not occur as 
such in the Misterio. Verses 67, 68, 69, 71 and 122, 124 (considered as hemi- 
stichs), however, approach such a structure. 

55 Suscitatio Lazari. 

56 Misterio de los Reyes Magos. 
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Octosyllabic : 
S. 1 O sors tristis! O sors dura, 


M. 32 ire, lo aorare, 


Heptasyllabic : 


S. 29 hor est mis frere morz; 
M. 87 Si, rei, por caridad. 


Hexasyllabic: 


S. 49 Cesset talis gemitus 
M. 124 i por mios retoricos; 


Pentasyllabic : 


S. 27 mortales fieri: 
28 Hor ai dolor, 
M. 17 Ala ire; 
129 Rei, si traemos, 


Tetrasyllabic: 


S. 110 dol en ai, 
M. 131 Pus catad, 


V 


2.4. 
2.4 
2.4 


be 


There are 99 cases of contiguous vowels in the Misterio.** In 
the following table are given all the cases of hiatus and synalepha: 


Hiatus. . Synalepha. 


1. Tonic + Tonic: é-€, 22, 138; 
é-6, 47; éi-€, 84a; €i-6, 108, 
III; 6-i, 79a. 

Total, 7 cases, or 7% (of total 
number of contiguous vow- 
els). 


57 This count does not include hiatus at the caesura or between verses. 
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2. Tonic + Atonic: a-a, 26, 113; 
a-e, 72a, 85a; a-i, 17, 105; 
é-a, 52; é-i, 33; éi-a, 77D; 
éi-u, 84a; i-a, 23; 6-a, 62b, 
105; 0-0, 59. 

Total, 14 cases, or 14%. 


3. Atonic + Tonic: a-é, 68b, a-é, 3, 55, 93; e-€, II, 40, 51, 78, 
103; e-é, 4, 6, 41, 84b, 94, 127; e-6, 70; e-u1, 8, 40; i-a, 96; 
134; i-a, 31, 98; ié, 48, 48, -€, 10; 0-a, 4; 0-€, 8, 15, 42, 92, 
65b, 66a, 133; 0-a, 126b, 137b; 0-0, 40. 


135b; o-é, 5, 14, 18, 24, 30, Total, 20 cases, or 20%. 
31, 47, 49, 56, 59, 106; o-ia, 
96. 


Total, 29 cases, or 29+ %. 


4. Atonic + Atonic: a-ia, 68a; a-a, 100, 145; a-i, 27; e-a, 18; 
a-0, 26; e-i, 25, 125b; e-0, e-e, 74; i-a, 68, 73; i-e, 25, 146; 
21; e-hu, 95; i-a, 103, 106; i-i, 95; o-a, 89, 91; 0-e, 12, 30, 
i-e, 25; O-a, 32, 58; o-e, 36; 41, 42.58 


o-i, 78a. 
Total, 13 cases, or 13%. Total, 16 cases, or 16-++%. 
Total Hiatus 63 cases, or Total Synalepha, 36 cases, or 
63 + %.*° 36+%. 


Of all the cases of hiatus, 30, or nearly half, are voc. +e (23 
tonic e), and of all cases of synalepha, 21, or more than half, are 
voc. +e(14tonice). Inthe case of like vowels we have 11 hiatus, 
10 synalepha. There is no case of synalepha involving more than 
two contiguous vowels. 

The following table gives a complete list of the verses and 
hemistichs where synalepha occurs. It will be noticed that in many 
cases synalepha is not only necessary for the correct metrical reading 
but it even determines the regularity of the rythm, which in some 
cases is well fixed.*° For the sake of convenience, the italics, 
brackets, etc. of the text are not indicated below. 


58T do not count the synalepha of v. 136 because Menéndez Pidal’s emen- 
dation is wrong. See III, 136. 

59 Fractions not included. 

80 See IV. 
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1. Atonic + Tonic. 


a) 2. Atonic + Atonic. 
3 Agora primas la e ueida 4...8. en todo, _en todo lo prohio 12 
poco timpo a que | es nacida 4...8. aquel qui en pace|i| en guera 25 

11 Bine es uertad lo que io digo ...4...8. En todo en todo | | es nacido 30 
15 nacido es Dios, por uer de fembra ...4...8. que] es ‘senior de todo el mundo 4I 
127 Rei, que te plaze ? he nos uenidos® ...4...8. ni en nostras uocas es falada 146 

b) 

8 todo esto non uale uno figo ..5..8. asi cumo el cilo es redondo 42 
40 que uno omne es nacido de carne ....5..8. porque no la_auemos usada 145 
42 asi cumo el cilo es redondo ae. 

51 bine lo ueo que es uerdad re ae 

c) 
..8. de todos hata in occidente 27 
..8. Andemos i asi lo fagamos 73 
wt iin carne humana uenidos 05 
d) 
10 si es uertad, bine lo sabre ..3....8 0 que fure, aorlo Je 18 
e) 
78a que es nacido | in tirra 3..6. oro, mira | i_acenso 68a 
03 una strela es nacida 3..6. ia prouado lo auedes 89 
96 Quanto | ia que la uistes 3..6. que prouado To ) auemos 91 
= 3..6. que la_auemos ueida 100 
f) 
55 nacida es una strela i. & 
70a si fure omne mortal fs . 0. 
92 Esto es grand marauila . or 
137b cumo eres enartado ee 
= 1....6 Salue te el Criador 74a 


Both hiatus and synalepha are freely allowed in the Misterio. 
Hiatus is more common. There are 99 cases of contiguous vowels, 
of which 63 (63 + %)- are cases of hiatus and 36 (36+ %) are 
cases of synalepha. Both hiatus and synalepha are more favored 
before a tonic vowel and after an atonic vowel. Of all the cases of 
hiatus, 29 or 46% are of this kind, and of all the cases of synalepha, 
18 or 50% aresuch. Hiatus, however, seems to be under no restric- 


*1 If Pietsch is correct in his belief that he is derived from haber (see Bello- 
Cuervo, Gram.?°, N. 134), there can be no objection to this case of synalepha. 
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tions since it occurs also in the case of tonic + tonic (7 cases), tonic 
+ atonic (14 cases) and atonic + atonic (13 cases), while synalepha 
does not seem to be allowed after a tonic vowel. It occurs only in 
cases of atonic + tonic or atonic + atonic, but there is not a single 
case after a tonic vowel. It would be interesting to know whether 
this is the only general restriction to synalepha in Old Spanish.®* 
There are only two verses (39, 43) and four hemistichs (65a, 
67a, 81b, 85b) in the Misterio which seem to be irregular or non- 
metrical. All of these can be easily corrected, as we have seen in 
III, with a single exception, 81b. The metrical structure of the 
Misterio, therefore, as it actually is, and allowing freely both hiatus 
and synalepha, is practically perfect. Even by leaving the appar- 
ently irregular verses without correction the metrical irregularities 
are less than 5% of the total number of verses. By applying to the 
Misterio the rigid law which some noteworthy scholars have fol- 
lowed in their editions of Old Spanish texts, i. e., the theory of 
Hanssen that synalepha does not exist in Old Spanish, 25% of the 
verses of the Misterio would result metrically incorrect. I admit that 
in Berceo hiatus is by far more common than synalepha, but I am 
absolutely certain that synalepha is frequent enough to warrant my 
rejecting the theory that it does not exist at all and that the first ex- 
amples date from the XIVth century. The Misterio de los Reyes 
Magos dates from the end of the XIIth century, at the latest,®* and 
although the Spanish poet was imitating Latin and French meters even 
in matters of metrical variations and inner accents of the verse,** 
synalepha is freely allowed: with such few restrictions (not favored 


62 Among the examples of synalepha which I have from Berceo, Alexandre, 
etc., there are very few cases after a tonic vowel. Later when hiatus was very 
rare, Juan del Encina, Lope de Vega and classicists, synalepha was freely allowed 
in all cases. The number of Spanish paroxytone words is much greater than 
that of oxytones, hence synalepha of atonic + atonic has been since the 15th cen- 
tury much more common. In Encina, out of 536 cases of contiguous vowels, I 
find 483 synalepha, 53 hiatus; synalefa at. + at. 392, at. + ton. 68, ton. + at. 22, 
ton. + ton. 1; hiatus at.+-at. 2, at.+ ton. 37, ton.+ at. 4, ton. + ton. 10. In 
Lope, out of 307 cases, there are 300 synalepha, 7 hiatus; synalepha at. + at. 214, 
at. + ton. 62, ton. + at. 18, ton.+ ton. 6. For Calder6én my figures are not dif- 
ferent from Lope. It is only in Old Spanish that synalepha was not favored 
after a tonic vowel. 

68 Menéndez Pidal, Cantar de mio Cid, I, 144. 

64 The enneasyllabic of the type ...4...8, for example, is the well known 
Old French type used in the Passion Christi and St. Léger. See Tobler, Le Vers 
Frangais (Paris, 1885), 124-125. 
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after a tonic vowel) that one is obliged to conclude that it was a well 
known phenomenon in Old Spanish poetry. Nebrija does not speak 
of it as an innovation, and historical Spanish grammar shows that it 
has always existed in Spanish. Whether some poets such as Berceo 
made a conscious attempt to favor hiatus and limit the use of syn- 
alepha is another matter entirely. In any case synalepha is fre- 
quent enough in Old Spanish and even Berceo makes use of it.®® 


Additional prosodic notes: 
1. Caesural hiatus : 60, 61, 66, 68, 69, 76, 77, 85. 
2. Syneresis: vio,** 107; seer,®* 13, 26; mio, mios,®* 23, 117, 118, 
IIQ, I2I, 122, 123, 124. 
3. Dieresis: criador, 1, 5, 34, 48, 56, etc; Melchior, 83a; aiin, 109; 
celestrial (?), 66b, 71a.®® 
. Elision: man, 125, 134. 
. Contraction: 

a) Indicated: desto,” 38. 

b) Not indicated : synalepha of like vowels, 11, 40, 40, 51, 74, 78, 
95, 100, 127, 145 (u-u does not occur) ; vocal embebida, [a] 
aquel rei adorar, 77b. 

6. Enclisis: mel, 9; sil, 63b; quel, 72b; nol, 78b; nom, 81b. 


65 Hanssen first announced his theory in 1896, Sobre el Hiato en la antigua 
Versificacion castellana. He confirmed his theory later in Miscelanea de Versi- 
ficacion castellana, 1897, and Notas a la Prosodia castellana, 1900. His theory 
is again upheld in his recent Graméatica histérica de la Lengua castellana (Halle, 
1913), § 102. Unfortunately, Hanssen’s theory has been generally accepted; cf., 
Stengel in Krit. Jahresbericht, IV, 1, 380, Fitz-Gerald Versification of the Cua- 
derna Via (New York, 1905). Recently, Lang has announced his belief in 
Hanssen’s theory, Romanic Review, V, 1, page 13, note. Menéndez Pidal ad- 
mits the use of synalepha in the recently discovered Old Spanish poem Elena y 
Maria, published in Revista de Filologia Espafola, I, 1, 94: “Creo que nuestro 
jugular recitaba sus versos con sinalefa y no con hiato.” Is hiatus excluded? 
Pietsch (Preliminary Notes on two Old Spanish Versions of the Disticha Ca- 
tonis, Chicago, 1902, p. 25, note) does not accept Hanssen’s theory. For the 
Misterio synalefa is freely allowed also by Mila y Fontanals, op. cit., 452: “ Con- 
sideraremos como regulares todos los versos que resultan tales, ya cometiendo, 
ya dejando de cometer sinalefa y pondremos variantes para regularizar algunos 
que no constan.” 

66 Cantar (de Mio Cid, Texto, Gramdtica y Vocabulario, ed. Menéndez Pidal, 
Madrid, 1908-1911), I, 2, § 95. 

67 See, however, veer, disyllabic, 47. 

68 Cantar, § 30. 

89 Tbid., § 27. 

70 Tbid., § 44. 
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7. Doublets : achest, 83, acheste, 16; tal, 107, atal, 23, 34, 112; por 
uer, 15, por ucras, 136; bin (?), bine, sin (?), sine(s), see 
III, 10, 39. 

8. Rei, lei are always monosyllabic, 69a, 71a, 84a, etc., 141. Rees, 
134, is disyllabic. 


VI 


We conclude the study of the versification of the Misterio 
with an outline of the rimes and assonances. Italics indicate ortho- 
graphic emendations made on the text in order to indicate the prob- 
able pronunciation of the author. A detailed discussion of some 
of the changes involved here would take me beyond the limits of the 
present study. I must state, however, that my spellings uo and ie 
do not necessarily mean ud, ié. The text of the Misterio does not 
show clearly whether the author pronounced to, ie or ud, 1é, and it is 
not impossible that both pronunciations were known to him. The 
reasons why the scribe did not write the diphthongs are satisfactorily 
explained by Menéndez Pidal.** 


1. Rime: 
-a: 43-44, 69-70-71-72, 98-99. -eO: 115-116. 
-ad: 51-52, 86-87, 102-103-104, 131-132, 143-144. -ero, -iero: 53-54. 
-ada: 35-36, 47-48, 145-146. -ierra, -erra: 24-25, 84-85. 
-ades: 119-120. -es: 45-46. 
-ado: 137-138. -i: III-112. 
-ados: 141-142. -ias: 139-140. 
-aga: I13-I14. -ida: 3-4, 100-101. 
-al: 13-14, 22-23, 65-66, 74-75-76, 107-108. -ido: 30-31, 94-95. 
-ar: 60-61-62-63-64, 77-78-79-80-81-82-83. -igo: 7-8. 
-aré: 32-33. -iene: 20-21. 
-€: 9-10, 17-18-19, 28-29, 58-59, 105-106. -istes: 96-97. 
-edes : 88-89. -oma: 117-118. 
-tella, -ella: 1-2. -ondo: 41-42. 
-emos : 67-68, 90-O1, 129-130. -or: 5-6, 49-50, 56-57. 
-ente: 26-27. 
71 Ibid., § 42. 


72 Cantar, op. cit., § 5. The word marauila appears in rime with strela, 1, 
hence marauela or marauiéla; and in assonance with nacida, 92, hence, also mara- 
uila or marauiela. See also Ford, op. cit., 102-103. There is also some evidence 
in favor of a pronunciation tierra, cf. interior assonances, 76-78, but from verses 
24, 84, it seems that ttérra was the ordinary form. 
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2. Imperfect rime: 
-embra, -embre: 15-16. 
-carno, -carne : 39—40. 


4. Assonance: 
a-O: I2I-122. 
é-0: 37-38. 
i-a: 92-93, (see note 72). 
i-O: II-I2, 125-126-127-128, 133-134-135-136. 
u0-0: 109-110. 


5. Interior rimes and assonances : 
a) Rime: 
-al: 70-71. 
-ides : 79-80. 
b) Assonance: 
i-a: 76-77-78. 
i-o: 61-62. 
c) Imperfect assonance? 
-er, -enso, -erra, 67-68-69. 
6. Leonine assonance: 65, 136; (imperfect?), 67, 68. 
7. Single verses : 34, 55, 73, 123, 124."8 
There are some 54 rimed couplets and 9 in assonance. There 
are five cases of three verses united by rime, which also seem to be 
intentional. The longest series of verses united by the same rime 
is 77-83, six Alexandrines and one heptasyllabic verse, rime -ar. 


AvuRELIO M. Esprnosa 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY, CALIFORNIA. 


73 In the case of 34, 55, 73, it may be that the accompanying verses were 
omitted by the scribe. In the last two we may have an Alexandrine which the 
author intended to rime with another one composed of 121, 122, see III, verse 
121, note. The assonance 4-o of 121-122, and the series of short verses follow- 
ing idme are the only objections. 











fHE FIFTEENTH CENTURY IDEA OF THE 
RESPONSIBLE STATE 


Ac per hoc, si respublica res populi est, et populus non est qui consensu non 
sociatus est juris, non est autem jus, ubi nulla justitia est: procul dubio colligitur, 
ubi justitia non est, non esse rempublicam. Justitia porro ea virtus est, quae sua 
cuique distribuit. 

Ut ergo in his duobus hominibus, ita in duabus familiis, ita in duobus populis, 
ita in duobus regnis regula sequitur aequitatis. . . . Remota itaque justitia, quid 
sunt regna, nisi magna latrocinia?—De Civit. Det, XIX, xxi, and IV, iii and iv. 

Res ardua est, Domine, Justitia—Gerson, De Theologia Mystica. 


N his incisive little volume on Bossuet, M. Alfred Rébelliau quotes 
from Nicole, “qu’on a souvent oui dire 4 M. Pascal que nul 
emploi au monde ne lui eut plus agréé que celui d’instituteur de 
Vhéritier présomptif de la couronne de France.” This aspiration, 
equally frustrated by the Jansenist situation towards the Court and 
by his own illness, may shed its light, lesser or greater, on the ulti- 
mate, pernaps but half conscious, mission of the Pensées, which offer 
certainly in places a kind of philosophic didacticism really closely 
akin to that of Pascal’s predecessors deriving from St. Augustine. 
Theirs is, in their Confessions quite as much as in their formal 
apologetics, a psychology of publicists, looking outwards and on- 
wards even more than within and behind. And in summarizing to 
attack or to fortify, the opinions of other critical moralists, Pascal, 
as in the Provincial Letters, reveals what I take to be his real his- 
torical position, pivotal between the mystical philosophes of the 
last phase of the Middle Ages, and the lay critics of the age ahead. 
He speaks in his serried fashion really from the one to the other, 
from the “holy Doctors” to Vauvenargues and Turgot, to the 
Pascalisants of to-day. Certainly no one is so illuminating, unless it 
be these students of him, when one has to do with the earlier thinkers 
of the fifteenth century national revival, who first swung into ver- 
nacular realization the burden of the same “holy Doctors’ ” trans- 
cendental Statecraft and Christian-Stoic morality. Constantly in 
groping one’s way through their maze of symbolic architectonics 
the Entretien avec M. de Saci furnishes the vital clue. Their in- 
1 Les grands écrivains frangais, p. 72. 
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genuities of symmetrical construction and interpretation may be, 
after all, more than gymnastic exercises in vacuo! The actual theme 
of the mystic may prove not only that of some chiselled page of the 
Pensées but also that of the Republic. Or we see out of what high 
forerunners M. Hanotaux, at our crucial moment, finds his guaranty 
and his logic for the constatation that is not “mere assertion,” that 
civilization, namely “s’achemine vers une transformation du monde, 
ou les forces physiques seront de plus en plus subordonnées aux 
forces morales, ot les despotismes, comme les anarchies, s’inclineront 
devant un équilibre social qui assurera la sécurité et le développement 
des collectivités supérieures par le sacrifice volontaire des indivi- 
dualismes et des groupements particuliers, inférieurs 4 la plus an- 
cienne et la mieux réglée des organisations humaines, la patrie.” 
The student of these matters, indeed, who can find no natural 
limits before or since the Middle Age to its preoccupations, has also 
to confess that within it the limitations of ignorance are chiefly 
active as to the beginning of general currents defining the Idea of 
the State in France. One sees it well developed with Alcuin and 
cannot think its naturalization his own work altogether; the munici- 
pal architecture of Provence is there to raise its suggestions as to 
what was the civic order contemplated by the feudal lord at a some- 
what later day when the Epics were forming. But with Hugo of St. 
Victor’s dedication to Louis the Fat of his Eruditionis Didascalicae 
(vol. iii, p. 40ff., Rouen, 1648), we have to recognize an explicit 
awareness of the relation of transcendental philosophy to statecraft, 
—a mutual obligation—where, in St. Augustine’s declaration, “ im- 
mutable Justice is Truth.” And we may see how from the preoccu- 
pation of Hugo and the Victorine scholastics after him with the 
pseudo-Dionysius—one of those cases of overwhelming intellectual 
attraction across centuries and racial borders which commonly con- 
stitute and explain at once the most amazing originality—a special 
intensity of consideration went into pondering St. Paul’s transcend- 
ental pronouncement. Invisibilia enim ejus, a constitutione mundi, 
per ea quae facta sunt. intellecta conspiciuntur sempiterna quoque 
virtus ejus et divinitas, is developed at length in the City of God, 
and interpreted, as to its psychological terms, by the Neo-Platonic 
Stoics of imperial Rome. With Gregory as a kind of primer 
no scholastic could miss the import, after Hugo’s critical intelligence 
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had once brought together as the special fonds for French political 
and practical philosophers the “ false St. Denis,” Boéthius, Macro- 
bius, and the City of God. 

It is indeed the memoria of their Triune psychology, which is 
at once the Platonic reminiscence and our cultivation, or the “ realiz- 
ing sense” of Calvinist theology, which, through the Victorines, 
becomes the source and sanction of a new fashion of actual vision, 
in which the real world of multifarious fact, not lost sight of, is seen 
and chiefly considered in a kind of moral mirage. It seems that, as 
one may have suspected, Hugo and his successors had actually to 
prime their system, not the Timaeus of Chalcidius only, but actually 
a Latin version of the Phaedo too. (Cf. Fr. Picavet, Essais, Paris, 
1913, “ Vingt-quatre ans aux Hautes Etudes,” p. 25.) One may 
then, perhaps, for present convenience, translate into their terms 
a little——the terms of the pseudo-Senecan Formula de Honesta 
Vita serving as an indication, with Hugo’s own plain humanism 
in announcing that there is “no virtue outside of truth ”—the great 
ethico-social principle sent down antiquity as that of Socrates at his 
very end: 


“There is one coin of demonstrated value only, for which every- 
day realities ought to be exchanged, and that is the understanding 
of the truly philosophic mind. All that is exchanged for this is real, 
whether Fortitude or Temperance or Justice: in a word true virtue 
cannot be without this Wisdom, or Prudence (sapientia > sag- 
esse) and it matters nothing whether pleasure and fear and all other 
such (purely mundane, transitory, sensitory) things are present or 
are absent... . True goodness in reality is a deliverance from them 
all, and Temperance, and Justice and Fortitude are the deliverance. 
For it seems when I consider attentively (or, enter into real con- 
templation) that our mysteries have an allegorical meaning. . . . 
For ‘ the thyrsus-bearers are many,’ as they say in the mysteries, but 
those who receive special insight are few. And by these last, I be- 
lieve, are meant only the true philosophers.” 


Many are called, few chosen: here was just their favorite Chris- 
tian-philosophic rapprochement, the half rhetorical device of Paul’s 
Speech at Athens, and the architectonic theme of the De Civitate Dei, 
passing into their very physical habit of sight. Brought to bear on 
the State as an organism, above all by the Augustinian Order, this 
habit begins promptly to produce a symmetrical structure which is 
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fundamentally that under which we actually live. To get it accepted 
by the material ruler, to persuade force of its necessary acceptance, 
inculcating above all “ the heir presumptive to the crown of France ” 
in due season: we may see what no mean desire was Pascal’s, and 
why the task of royal tutor fell so naturally to Bossuet and Fénelon. 
Had not Aristotle himself been the master of Alexander, quite as 
significantly as of those that know; was not Seneca Nero’s tutor,— 
Seneca, St. Paul’s friend and correspondent, by whom the East and 
West were made one in the “ true commonweal which is God.” 

Certainly by the end of the thirteenth century when the Augus- 
tinian General, Gilles of Rome, wrote for Philippe le Bel his De 
Regimine Principum, the ethico-political structure in Latin had 
taken form and found its text in Jeremiah’s Regnabit rex et sapiens 
erit et faciet judicium, but the influences that are to effect the pas- 
sage into the vernacular of the essential Realist State doctrine are 
barely perceptible in the Latin tract at this time. They begin to 
make their appearance, however, in the French paraphrase of the 
treatise made, by Henri de Gauchi, for the early guidance of Charles 
le Sage. Here (MS. 581, Bib. Nat., Paris) is the bold and confident 
announcement that “ Dant appert que le prophete dit bien es paroles 
proposées du devant dit Charles et de chascun bon roy et prince.” 
And from this time on through the reign of the Wise King a net- 
work of influences, largely Italian, determine what is perhaps the 
most extraordinary state of mind in the thinking part of a nation 
between the Fall of Rome and the French Revolution, and in a 
fashion the link between. Napoleon’s celebrated bracketing to- 
gether of “ideologues and Jansenists ” as genres equally troublesome 
to autocracy, might have included their common precursors, the 
doctrinaires of the end of the fourteenth and the early fifteenth 
century.” 

2Cf. in especial Cabanis, Lettre sur la Perfectibilité, first published by M. 


Francois Picavet as an appendix, p. 590, to his Jdéologues, Paris, 1891. 


“ Au reste, cette doctrine de la perfectibilité du genre humain sous les rap- 
ports de la raison et sous ceux de la morale, est bien foin d’étre nouvelle. Quel- 
ques philosophes modernes, tels que Bacon, Buffon, Price, Smith, Priestley, 
Turgot, Condorcet, ont regardé cette perfectibilité comme indéfinie, c’est-a-dire 
comme une de ces quantités dont le calcul se rapproche incessamment, sans jamais 
les atteindre, mais dans tous les temps, on I’a reconnue ou sentie; elle a servi de 
base ou encouragement aux travaux du génie, aux tentatives sur le meilleur 
mode d’éducation, aux recherches sur les meilleurs formes de gouvernement, et 
les efforts des investigateurs de la vérité, des moralists, des legislateurs, ont 
toujours été fondés sur cette croyance que l’homme est perfectible; qu'il I’est 
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From Italy came not only the De Monarchia of Dante, with 
Italian adepts like Thomas de Pisan to interpret what was doubtless 
at the time sound science with a good sprinkling of clever quackery 
and political cautéle. There came also, or there received at least fresh 
attention, the pious positivism of the first Italian legal renaissance. 
The clear-headed Albertano of Brescia is constantly teaching order- 
liness, precision of statement, the sense for fact, and moderation 
of language, with a very rational sort of submission to the Will of 
God, as that under which mere human understanding shows a think- 
ing man that he really lives. The Ars Loquendi et Tacendi, pru- 
dential in its very conception, the Livre dou Conseil et dou Con- 
solement (to give it its title in the free French version) are even more 
important for the stimulus they were to original French composi- 
tions than as sources for them,—and that is to say a good deal. 


pris individuellement, qu’il lest surtout, considéré collectivement ou en corps de 
nation. ... 

“Si l'on commence 4 ne plus prendre des abstractions pour des étres réels, 
a bannir les vaines subtilités de toutes les discussions. -..@ qui en est-on 
redevable? N’est-ce pas 4 ces mémes hommes qu’on accuse de se nourrir d’idées 
creuses, de subtilités, d’abstractions?” 


It is to be hoped that few earnest Americans need reminding—at this time— 
of the two Discourses of Turgot as Prior of the Sorbonne, and of his Plan de 
deux discours sur lHistoire universelle—a last, signal threshing of Scholasti- 
cism for Democracy’s profit, and with the work of Cabanis, perhaps the most 
immediately active political philosophy for Franklin and Jefferson equally. In 
Turgot’s Nominalism, which is that essentially of Gerson as it is of Tocqueville 
and still of John Morley, we have to recognize the possible, friendly meeting 
place of our own main sectional differences. These perhaps have their share in 
determining some intellectual and academic divergences which certainly rest on 
implicit logical habits more than quite appears on the surface. The Puritan 
croyant of “ facts,” the Western or Southern neophyte of ideas, may possibly be 
more inclined to a basis of reciprocity, rather than of reprisals, as they realize, 
with Turgot, how tactfully our beginnings picked a way between the principle of 
equity and the principle of precedent, Roman and customary law. The history 
of political Nominalism is of a steady alliance between the present Allies, France 
and England pouring now the one, now the other, to the other’s advantage and 
ours, whenever in either country Northern force has tended to harden an order, 
where too literally, “classed and ranked the people sit,” or where proletarian 
democracy has over-asserted itself. The Realistic, or categorically Platonic 
accent in Nominalism, as we have it with Gerson, is, however, what for us has 
been so important, what has made our freedom broaden down a little less slowly 
than English, and this very practical speed we owe above all to ideologues and 
doctrinaires. A fertile field for inquiry might be found in the influence of the 
pseudo-Classicism of the English Augustan tradition in America on American 
receptivity to such political ideas as those of Turgot——how and why Franklin, 
nourished on Addison, was so susceptible, and Jefferson so persuasive. 
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Tending still more obviously to form the program of a national 
renaissance was the very convenient French Tresor of Brunetto 
Latini (Book VI, ch. iii—xii), whose psychology is all turned to prac- 
tical ends,—*“‘ tout avant voldra il fonder son idifiement sor le livre 
de Aristote,” to the result of discriminating in the soul as judge of 
right and wrong, “ ars, science, prudence, sapience, et intellect” (or 
in some MSS. entendement). It was clear that Aristotle himself, 
the Ethics and the Politics in especial, were needed by King and 
Court,—the Metaphysics might be left to the Schools to keep them 
safely busy. Accordingly, in the famous glossed version of Nich- 
olas Oresme, we find (Prologue, MS. 41, Bib. Nat. Paris) : 


Tout art et toute science (Glose: il entend par art science pra- 
tique, et par doctrine, science speculative) .et semblablenment tout 
fait ou operacion et election appetent et desirent aucun bien; pour ce 
parloient bien les anciens en disant que bien est ce toutes choses 
desirent. . . . Et briefment toutes tendent par raison au plus grant 
bien que I’en puisse avoir, et c’est dereniere et souveraine fin. (Glose: 
excepte paradis, et la grace ou le dessert, de quoy la consideration 
passe et est oultre ceste science.) Doncques la congnoissance de ceste 
fin donne grant aide et grant accroissement de bien a vie humaine, car 
par la congnoistre la pouvons nous mieulx acquerir, et tout ce qu’il 
nous convient. (Glose: Et entend par discipline science speculative, 
et par vertu, science pratique.) Item, se une chose est bonne a un 
citoien laquelle est bonne pour toute la cité, et aussi ce qui est bona 
toute la cité est bon a un citoien, doncques est ce moult plus grant 
chose et plus parfaite procurer et sauver ce qui est bon pour toute la 
cité, car se le bien d’un tout seul est chose qui fait a amer il est cer- 
tain que c’est meilleur chose et plus divine. (Glose: plus semblable 
a la proprieté de Dieu, qui est cause generale et universelle de toutes 


choses. ) 

When the same thing was written large in St Augustine, and 
made accessible to all in the Cité de Dieu of Raoul de Presles, with 
an impassioned eloquence never reached by any later translator, a 
peculiar attentiveness was as sure to follow as that which followed 
the publication of Amyot’s Plutarch two hundred years afterwards. 
And Plutarch, indeed, was already for them a name to conjure with, 
if not actually more. They had, among the other royal transla- 
tions, the Policraticus of John of Salisbury in the version of 
Denis Foulechat, with the spurious Epistle of Plutarch to Trajan 
—one more of the earnest forgeries by which they were weld- 
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ing together for their own political salvation the glory that was 
Greece and the grandeur that was Rome. In this first sketch of 
Constitutionalism, set in the dilettante filigree of the English-born 
Bishop of Chartres, there is an invitation that for some croyants 
of “ Anglo-Saxon liberty” might seem a warrant for seeing an in- 
sular contribution to the formation of the theory of the Etats in the 
bien-commun. But the temptation, if such it be, must be resisted. 
The Letter to Trajan pretty clearly belongs to the same genre, and 
perhaps the same section, as the pseudo-Aristotelian Secreta Secre- 
torum, to Byzantium in all likelihood, certainly to an Easterly 
South. 

It is, in its way, precisely such another manifesto of Greek in- 
telligence as, in speculative directions, the works of the supposed 
“ Dionysius the Areopagite,”—a lesson set the Northern and West- 
ern aggressor, adapted to his primitive comprehension on the surface, 
but also so weighted with ancient wisdom and aspiration as to in- 
trigue his curiosity first and occupy progressively his developing 
powers both of imagination and abstract consideration. Its formu- 
lism is of the scholastic-pedagogic variety, preliminary training for 
the sense of ideas, to save the later mind from idola. And above 
all from the prostrate worship of the very material Fortune which is 
the real political Paganism of the Middle Ages,—against which St. 
Augustine and Boéthius had argued and persuaded largely in vain. 
Their philosophic refuge and consolation had proved, if perennially 
fascinating, too hard for many in a world so concrete and violently 
personal as theirs. The Epistle of Plutarch to Trajan is, then, a 
first-aid political manual, a concrete digest of Classical constitution- 
alism, made for and in an age that was feeling with dismayed help- 
lessness the immemorial political menaces, tyranny and anarchy. 
Kings and Christianity had been an accomplished fact for roughly 
a thousand years, yet the millennium tarried ; the ostensible argument 
of St. Augustine was no longer, even when grasped, entirely cogent 
or satisfactory; the resignation of Boéthius, moreover, might be 
deficient in the very volitional element of charity, which the Gentiles’ 
Apostle had specially recommended—with so fine an instinct for 
just what glancing to holy things is possible to the Gentile soul de- 
ceived by the sensory, or not contented by the logical, world. There 
was actually reborn, between them,—Dionysius, Augustine, Boéthius, 
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St. Paul and Seneca, with the Epistle to Trajan, the early Greek 
aspiration, “ When Kings shall be philosophers and philosophers 
Kings!” <A fresh start might yet be made for felicity attendant on 
virtue, and that curious “service that is perfect freedom” which 
seemed to constitute for their wistful enthusiasm “antique honneur 
des hommes 4 la longue robe,’—the still potent authority, conceived 
of in the mood, not of our colder historical perspective, yet with a 
beginning of it the full French Renaissance learned from the Italian 
to lose. Unlike the sixteenth century, in its broader aspect, they 
really hope to pass antiquity, not merely to return to it; they are 
nearer to the first part of the seventeenth, in their Christian nation- 
alism, in taking home to their business and bosom the fable* of the 


8 Cf. John of Salisbury, Policraticus, Bk. V, ch. i and ii, ed. Webb, Oxford, 
1909; vol. i, p. 539 ff. 

MS. Fr. 24287 (Bib. Nat., Paris)—the original royal copy, made in 1372 for 
Charles V—Le Policratique, fol. 115 vo. (I have not had a chance to verify my 
transcript and there are probably some inaccuracies,—minor, I hope.) 

“Ci apres commence le prologue du quint livre. Le premier chapitre parle 
de l’epistre Plutarchus dont il enseigna et introduit Traien l’empereur. 

“C’est l’epistre de Plutarchus ou il enseigne Traien l’empereur, qui declaire 
tres excellent le sens et l’entendement d’une institution civile. Et est telle en 
substance: 

* Plutarchus a Traien dit salut.’ . . . 

“Apres s’ensuivent les chapitres de ycelle civile constitucion qui sont ou 
livre qui est appellé l’Institucion de Traien, lesquieux j’ay voulu pour pitié 
entrelaissier en ceste presente euvre. Toutesvoies par telle maniere que j’ay 
plus suivi les traces des sentences que les pas & la forme des parolles. Ce pre- 
mier doncques est que le prince le considere tout, & le poise et le mesure et le 
estudie tout, et bien entretient et avise tres diligemment tout ce qui est ou corps 
du bien-commun du quel il est vicaire, et dont il est prince. 

“Selon la diffinicion de Plutarcus le bien-commun et le fait commun est un 
corps qui est animé par le benefice du don divin, et qui est demené par la volenté 
de souveraine justice et est gouverné par une attrempance de rayson. ... Le 
prince tient ou fait du bien-commun le lieu de chief; et est songier a un seul 
dieu et a ceulx qui tierinent son lieu en terre, du quel les commencemens de 
bonnes et mauvaises si viennent. 

“Et les chevaliers et officiers sont apliquez et comparez aux mains. Ce qui 
sont continuelment avec les princes ressemblent aux costes. Ces quetteurs et 
receveurs et gardes, non pas des prisons mais des choses particulieres, sont 
raportez a la semblance du ventre et des entrailles. Et se il avisent que il ne 
doivent et par ardeur et convoitise desmesurée, et le gardent en leur tresor plus 
estraitement que rayson, il engendrent maladies incurables de tant de manieres 
que c’est sans nombre et tant que par leur vice tout le corps du bien-commun se 
trebuche en ruines. 

“ Mais les laboureurs sont comparéz aux piez qui continuelment se joinent a 
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parts in the whole. The Augustinian Order, especially in its Victo- 
rine abbeys, had both set the pattern of constitutional rule and 
worked out its theory of ethics. 

Under Charles le Sage we find, then, formed and ready to hand 
in perspicuous, freely handled translations, already revealing the 
psychological refinement, not to say finesse, which shows so strik- 
ingly in their miniature portraits, the theory of a constitutional mon- 
archy of which the safeguard must be above all the moral char- 
acter of the King and the right reason of the lower components of 
the commonwealth. This theory in the translator’s form has a 
marked sobriety of expression, a caractére de sérieux, which would 


la terre. Aux quelz la prudence et gouvernement est de tant plus necessaire 
comme il tiennent plus d’empechemens quant il cheminent sur terre ou service 
du corps. Et de tant par raison il leur est miex deu aide & deport de couverture 
comme de chancemente que ces autres membres, comme a grant paine portent 
et soustiennent tout le fais & la mole du corps. Ostes au plus fort corps du 
monde la soustenance des piez et il ne pourra pour tout son peoir aler se ce n’est 
que il se traie laidement et a grant meschief de ses mains, ou qu'il soit porté ou 
trait par l’aide de aucunes bestes.” 

... “D’autres choses sont en somme que il s’esforce de mettre ou cuer et 
ou fait des princes et seigneurs du bien-commun, c’est assavoir la reverence de 
Dieu, et l’ordenance et gouvernement de soy-meismes, la discipline des officiers 
et des juges et gouverneurs, l’affection et protection des sougiez. . . . Et apres 
gouverner soy meismes a fin que si comme dit l’apostre (combien il ne cognist 
point l’apostre), a tele fin que chascun garde le vaissel de son corps & de son 
cuer. .. . Et en ce il use le conseil des saiges il soit comme de pierres precieuses 
avironné des grans seigneurs, que qui les vouldroient tout singulierement racon- 
ter ce seroit un grant ennui. . . . Et en racompte que Platon dit en lettres secu- 
liers . . . quant le chief du corps se enfle ne membres ne le puevent porter. Et 
certes cette passion est impossible a porter sans tres grief doleur des membres. 
Et se ceste passion est incurable c’est chose plus chaitive et plus maudite de vivre 
que de mourir. . . . Et quant le chief cognoist & recognoist que il n’est de quel- 
conques profit se il n’est loyaument ataché et joint aux membres, adonc le 
gouvernement du bien-commun si va droitement a bon point. Ces paroles sont 
de Platon et vraiement et noblement dittes. . .. Mais y celle jointure est tres 
ferme qui vient de la substance de foy et d’amour & se soustient ou seul fonde- 
ment de vertus. 

“Le Chappitre XXI. Que l’ordenance du bien-commun doit suivre la sem- 
blance de la nature... . On dit que Socrates institua le fait du bien-commun 
et sur ce donna commandemens les quiex si come I’en dit sembloient sourdre de 
vraie purété de sapience aussi comme d’une fontaine de nature.” 

Cf. too, the Speculum magis of Vincent of Beauvais, lib. X, cap. xlvii and 
xlviii, also translated by Jacques de Vignay as the Miroir historiale, for Charles 
le Sage, MS. Fr. 50, 51, 52. 

For the origins of the Epistle, see Octave Gréard, De la morale de Plutarque, 
Paris, 1875, p. 3 ff., and notes. 
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seem to have been that of the King himself in some measure, but 
which also speaks eloquently for the degree of downright civilization 
and cultivation in the thinking men of the time; they are not dazzled 
by royal prerogative, and they know why they ought not to be, even 
when they are royal servants. They respect themselves, and trust 
the Wise King to trust them in proportion, as they also trust their 
own trained and intelligently conscientious judgment to determine 
how they ought to handle their texts, to bring out the essential and 
the universal meaning. Denis Foulechat is a political philosophe 
and a servant of God and Reason on his own account, and the 
King honors himself in learning what he sets forth without Scholas- 
tic slavery. His very modesty, like that of Oresmes, Presles, 
Philippe de Meziéres and Philippe de Vitry, is the modesty of re- 
sponsible, scrupulous, but also acutely intelligent persons, who can be 
frank about their technical limitations, because they know what tech- 
nical scholarship is. And also because they know that it is a means, 
not anend. They are not, for all their often touching gentillesses 
of personal apology, charming intellectual adolescents; across their 
very souls, truly humbling their minds without paralyzing them, has 
passed, shall I say, the operation of the Grace of God. This is how 
Raoul de Presles puts into French,—he is more than translating, for 
Hugo and Adam of St. Victor and Bonaventura and Bernard are 
behind him, subtilizing the possible emphase of St. Augustine into 
an ethereal tenderness and bonhomie together—the mystical hope 
that has crossed the world: 


“Et la Grace de Dieu ne pot plus gracieusement estre recom- 
mandé que par ce que le singulier filz de Dieu, demourant en soy in- 
commuable, se vetust homme et donnast aux hommes esperance en 
sa dillection par homme, moyen par lequel l’en venist des hommes a 
luy qui estoit si loing d’eulx, comme immortel des mortelz, incom- 
muable des muables, juste des felons, beneuré des maleureux. Et 
pour ce il nous donna inclinacion naturelle que nous desirions estre 
beneurez et immortelz, lui demourant beneuré ; prenant homme mor- 
tel, il nous donnast ce que nous aimons, il nous enseigna en souffrant 
a despire ce que nous craignions.” 


But, after the exquisite humanity of this persuasion, St. Augus- 
tine has not shrunk from its positive and critical complement, nor 
does the translator soften him: 
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“Mais a ce que vous puissiez assentir a cestui verité vous avez 
mestier d’humilité, qui a peine puest estre admonnestée a vos dures 
testes.’’* 


The materials for the peculiar French national movement in 
social politics and ethics of the early fifteenth century are complete 
in essentials at this point. I have already tried more than one ten- 
tative name for this movement, and other than tentative I could not 
wish any to be. It is Augustinian and Victorine, it is mystical and 
humanistic, it is critical and, in the French sense Classic, it centres 
about the Chapter House of Notre Dame, and Gerson is its standard 
bearer, as Joan of Arc is its martyr and symbol. But perhaps I 
may also say of it that it is, in its real and vital intellectual aspect, a 
curious Platonic revival, with a Platonism freshly developed out 
of concrete and immediate sources, experientially, even more than 
by a process of analyzing out and appropriating whatever of Platonic 
tradition was available in the materials I have briefly resumed. 

How explicitly and consummately, not Plotinian but truly Pla- 
tonic, they can be is above all apparent in the Prologue of Jean de 
Courtecuisse to his paraphrase of the Formula de Honesta Vita, “ Le 
livre de Seneque des quatres vertus cardinales” (MS. Fr. 25548, 
fol. 283 vo.). 


“ Pourtant disoit Platon que lors seroit le monde bien curé quand 
les sages en auroient le gouvernement, ou ceulx qui l’auroient com- 
menceroient a estre sages. Mais si ne treuve mie qu'il appelast 
sages tous ceulx qui en quelque science auroient si grandement 
prouffité qu’ilz atainnissent ores la perfection d’icelle. Car comme 
il estoit escript au portail du temple d’Apollo en lisle Delphos, si 
comme Macrobe le recite au libre des Festes de Saturne, ‘Que vault 
quanque je scay, se ne cognois qui je suis? C’est bien briefve ques- 
tion, Qui je suis, mais qui bien y penseroit elle est moult profonde, 
est forte a desnoer. Aucuns usent grant partie de leur vie en voiager 
pour congnoistre le monde et veoir choses estranges et merveilleux. 

* De Civitate Dei, lib. X, cap. xxix. Gratia Dei non potuit gratius commen- 
dari quam ut ipse unicus Dei Filius in se incommutabiliter manens indueret homi- 
nen, et spem dilectionis suae hominibus, homine medio, quo ad illum ab homi- 
nibus veniretur, qui tam longe erat immortalibus a mortalibus, incommutabilis 
a commutabilibus, justus ad impiis, beatus a miseris. Et quia naturaliter indidit 
nobis, ut beati immortalesque esse cupiamus, manens beatus, suscipiensque mor- 
talem, ut nobis tribueret quod amamus, perpetiendo docuit contemnere quod 


timemus. Sed huic veritati ut possetis acquiescere, humilitate opus est, quae 
cervici vestrae difficillime persuadere potest. 
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Et aucuns disciples de Platon firent tout au contraire. . . Combien 
que je n’ose loer en cy que volontairement ils s’aveugloient, neant- 
moins selon mon opinion c’est plus droit chemin a venir a parfaicte 
congnoissance de soy que les autres. Qui vault veoir et esmerveiller 
les haultes montagnes qui vont jusques aux nues: n’est mie plus 
esmerveiller nostre esprit, lequel, quant il veult, mont par aspiration 
jusques au ciel et plus hault que les cielx? Qui vault veoir les grans 
flux de la mer ne le debat des ventes? N’est-ce pas plus grant mer- 
veille qu’en si petit de lieu comme si est le cuer de l’omme a tant et si 
diverses et de si contraires pensées et affections que souventeffoiz 
se debatent I’une a l’autre et font plus mal bruit et plus merveilleuse 
tempeste en nous que nul peril de mer? (Glose: pource que la mort 
de l’ame est plus perilleuse que celle du corps.) Qui vault esmer- 
veiller l’estoiles du firmament ou des planetes? N’est nostre cuer 
plus mouvable et plus ysnel que riens qui soit?” 


The reader may be somewhat startled to find the images, the 
cadences, and almost the syntax, of Montaigne and Pascal’s, “Il 
faut se connaitre soi-méme: quand cela ne servirait pas a trouver 
le vrai, cela au moins sert a régler sa vie et il n’y a rien de plus juste.” 
The same precious manuscript contains Gerson’s Bons enseigne- 
mens pour endoctriner simples gens, his most profoundly simple 
statement of his general position in a paraphrase and comment on 
the Commandments, including, on the 6th: 


“Contre ce commandement pecheurs sont qui parfont?, premier, 
de leur subgectz plus que le droit et neccesité de la chose publique ne 
requiert, qui menent injustes guerres, qui font loys ou commande- 
mens contre Dieu et l’Eglise.. . . Et c’est larrecin prendre et retenir 
la chose d’aultruy injustement contre son sceu, ou s’il le scet et savoit 
s'il lui desplaisoit. Icy est deffendue detraction et blasme d’aultruy 
par quoy on lui oste la bonne renommée injustement, laquelle vault 
sonner mieulx que grant argent, et se doit faire restitution & dire 
publiquement la verité & lui rendre un bon nom, en tout que faire se 
puet, et plus se on a deffamé tout ung estat” (fol. 94). 


In the first place the Wise King was mortal; his wasting illness 
and his touching death plainly sent across all the sensitive spirits 
about him a shiver of the Christian compassion which Augustine’s 
authority’ had permitted as against the harsher sort of Stoicism; 


5 De Civitate Dei, lib. XIV, cap. ix. Humanitatem totam potius amittunt, 
quam veram assequantur tranquilitatem. Non enim qui durum aliquid, ideo 
rectum ; aut quia stupidum est, ideo sanum. 
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the est flere quaedam voluptas of the other Pagan tradition was con- 
verted as Ovid was moralized; Virgil and Dante, Boéthius, had 
taught them when and how to feel as civilized, not as barbarous, 
men. A melancholy not “romantic” but philosophic, not in the 
narrow sense Puritanic but rather artistic, sentimental (as this is the 
adjectival form of sentiment,)—elegiac in a word, had perhaps its 
true French literary beginnings in the desolated Hotel de Saint-Pol. 
The most unlikely persons are affected by it and half transformed; 
Eustache Deschamps, political and poetic opportunist, finds his re- 
generate sweetness of regret, his large and winning moral note: 


“Comment fut-il? Humble et plain de douceur, 
Devot vers Dieu et doulz vers sa maignie, 
Saige en ses faiz, courtois et plains d’onour: 
Chascuns devoit amer sa compainie. 

Les bons amoit, haiit villenie, 

Il s’aidoit aux oppresséz. 
Et les sers Dieu furent de lui amez: 
A son pouoir ne leur fist nul contraire 
D’iceulz pour lui soit Jhesus reclaméz, 
Car chascuns d’eulx est tenuz a ce faire. 


The obligation of sagesse upon princes and private citizens, fol- 
lowing the late King’s example, is all the more binding upon both, 
as events of the most discouraging character supervene. The high 
Italian influence making for enlightenment, piety, and political wis- 
dom, is disgraced in the person of Valentine Visconti,*® Duchess of 


6 Cf. Eustache Deschamps: CEuvres complétes; Société des anciens textes 
francais, Paris, 1888. 
Balade DCCLXXI 


1396. 


Eloge de la femme d’un fils du roi de France. 


“Elle aime Dieu, elle est de tous amée 
Car plaisir fait a toute creature, 
De son pais est forment regreteée, 
Et ou elie est se maintient nette et pure. 
Pité la suit, elle het toute injure, 
Aux povres gens a le cuer amoly; 
Les orguilleux fait tourner a mercy. 
Tout cuer felon het, mauvais, desloyal, 
Elle aime paix, loyaulté, et ainsy 
A bon droit n’est d’elle un cuer plus loyal.” 
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Orleans. With the marriage of Charles VI to Isabeau de Baviére 
everything making against a refined elevation at court and in the 
politics of the realm seems to the now destitute gens de lettres, and to 
the public spirited clerics, to be in the ascendent; an ineffably dis- 
heartening “‘ Teutonic broth” of bad taste, and worse manners and 
morals, is prevailing over sweetness and light. The Hundred Years’ 
War revives. Finally the “ well-beloved” King is mad; a sense of 
nemesis falls on the sympathetic Christine de Pisan, who has herself 
lost her all till she finds her only personal consolation and a kind of 
“conversion” in thinking afresh of Boéthius for his effort “au 
bien-commun aidier.” If, as may well be, one has private griefs to 
mourn, let one’s personal sorrow prime compassion for the poor 
exponent of the French Royal Principle: 


“Nous devons bien, sur tout autre dommage 
Plaindre cellui du royaume de France, 
Qui fut et est le regne et heritage 
Des crestiens de plus haulte poissance, 
Mais Dieux le fiert adés de poignant lance 
Par quoy de joye et de soulaz mendie ; 
Pour noz pechiez si porte la penance, 
Notre bon Roy qui est en maladie.” 
vol. i, p. 95, Oeuvres poétiques. 


Simultaneously the gens de bien turn afresh to St. Augustine and 
to Seneca and St. Paul, and to the tradition of Socrates and Plato, 
to extract a certain Puritanism,—what one may venture to regard 
as the essential and typical, but which is certainly not the commoner 
English and New England variety. Chaucer, who was certainly not 
the man temperamentally disposed to it, by sheer force of taste 
and intelligence, and his artist’s susceptibility to the finest Con- 
tinental phases, caught the new note and illustrated it promptly in his 
version of Boece, even of Melibée, as in his Clerk of Oxenford; he 
did more, he wrote, as personally as he wrote anything, his didactic, 
if, lyrical, “‘ Balade of Truth.” 


The eulogistic vein of this, the delicate sentiment, as well as certain phrases, 
count much with Christine de Pisan. We find Valentine praised by Juvenal des 
Ursins (cf. A. Mary F. Robinson, The End of the Middle Ages, London, 1886, 
p. 114, “ The Claim of the House of Orleans to Milan”) as “assez caut, subtil 
et sage de son age,”—armed against the tyranny of brute force, in behalf of 
virtue, as Christine regarded Italian civilization. 
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“Daunte thy-self, that dauntest otheres dede, 
And trouthe shall delivere, it is no drede. 


“Forth, pilgrim, forth! Forth, beste, out of thy stal, 
Know thy contree, look up, thank God of al; 
Hold the hye wey, and lat thy gost thee lede, 
And trouthe shall delivere, it is no drede.” 


Gost here, wit in the Boece, as again will be the choice of the 
English Augustans, is as near as Saxon English will let him come to 
the intelligentia, with which Boéthius came as close as he could to the 
un-Latin conception for which Virgil’s mens had proved inadequate. 
The contemporaries of Chaucer, who were perhaps less aware of the 
intensely real need of their Saxon countrymen for some glimmer of 
the conception, gave it up and simply keep the French entendement, 
which is a figure for the ears that hear. Chaucer saw that its one 
chance in England was in alliance with evangelical Christianity—such 
alliance as Scotland made subsequently in the form of Classic Cal- 
vinism. But politically the time also came when those who were 
indeed victors at Crecy and Agincourt, but who also burned at 
Rouen the very exemplification of the intelligentia simplex, were 
conquered by their captives, though until the final loss of Calais 
they hardly applied the lesson. Meantime in Paris, and at length 
at Domrémy, it proved true what Hugo of St. Victor had noticed, 
“ delicatus ille cui patria dulcis est.” Less contentedly abstract than 
he who had known no other than the “ spiritual country,” the French 
Augustinians had both the profitable, and for themselves the peril- 
ous, kind of “ delicatesse,”’—the kind that so troubled Bossuet both 
in the Jansenists and in Fénelon. As Pascal put it they refused to 
“se tenir tranquil dans une chambre”; possibly, as he also noticed 
of his kind, they were to worldly eyes somewhat béte in the length 
they went in acting, in trying to behave, like angels; certainly they 
consumed themselves in a process of self-perfection,—but for the 
“common profit,” to the gain of the bien-commun in the chose-pub- 
lique. 

Meantime they ponder what St. Augustine had himself dwelt 
upon more than once,—after both the Bible and Plato, the trials of 
the just in this world, and the fire that refines the gold while con- 


—7~e 
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suming the dross and the straw.’ Sustained by this conception, in- 
spired by it, and seeing it in the fair form of one Virtue after an- 


7 Christine de Pisan, Le Livre des trois vertus, MS. Fr. 1177, fol. 117 vo. 

“O orgueil, racine de tous maux, certainement je congnois que de toy vien- 
nent tous les autres vices et ce puis je connoitre en moy-meismes. Car pour 
cause de toy et non pour autre occasion je suis embatue en gré, et desirant ven- 
geance, si comme je pensois nagaires.” 

Doubtless in this as in all things she profited by the teaching of her two 
chief masters, the Chancellor Gerson and Eustache Deschamps. Gerson, Dia- 
logue spirituel avec ses soeurs, vol. iii, col. 814. 

“Mes Suers: vous prenes bien, mais soit fait ce retour a Dieu par humilité 
vergoigneuse, non mie par effrontée presumption. Aucuns attendent par une 
seul maniere d’indignation despiteuse contre leur impuissance, malice, ou igno- 
rance, a l’exemple de l'enfant selon, qui fiert sa teste encontre terre quant il est 
cheu, & ne daigne soy relever ou tendre sa main a sa mere qui luy tent la sienne 
pour le soublever: ceste demeure vient de l’orgueil, comme se la personne vou- 
lust par soy & de soy resistre contre temptation, sans trebuchier; trop mieulx 
vault incontinent recongnoistre humblement sa tres grande fragilité & retourner.” 

Eustache Deschamps, Ceuvres complétes, Soc. des anciens textes frangais, 
vol. i, p. 283; Paris, 1889. 

Balade CLV 
Dieu attire a lui les humbles. 

“Car se ’omme a grant dominacion, 

Orgueil en soy, et point ne s’umilie, 

Dieux het en lui son obstinacion 

Et le pugnist, de ce ne doubtez mie; 

Et se trop a, son createur oublie, 

Qui par tourment le veult lors rappeler; 

Et se bons sont, il les tempte et chastie 

Pour les humbles devers lui ramener.” 

Thus Philosophy, like the visitant of Boéthius, comes to Christine de Pisan 
and reminds her (La Vision de Christine, MS. Fr. 1176, fol. 69). 

“Si comme dit Saint Augustin sur le XXI psealme que en une meisme 
fournaise art, & l’or se purge, la paelle tourne toute en cendre; & lor de toute 
escume et ordure se nettoye. Et qu’est a entendre la fournaise, doulce amie, 
scez-tu? C'est le monde ou tu es; la paelle, ce sont les mauprouffitans; l’or se 
sont les justes; le feu, c’est tribulacion, l’orfevre, c’est Dieu. Ce que l’orfevre 
a voulu faire de toy il te doit plaire; ou il te veult mettre, tu le dois vouloir; tu 
as commandement de endurer; il a l’office de purger; et combien que la paelle 
arde en ce feu, c’est la douleur que tu sens: toutesvoye, se tu sage tu y purges 
comme I’or.” 

Christine had no doubt been reading, as she says, St. Augustine’s comment, 
itself a fused reminiscence of more than one Biblical passage (e. g., Prov. XXV, 
4, and XVII, 3; Zach., XIII, 9; Ezek., XX, 20-23), but also a commonplace figure 
of the Neo-Platonic schools (Migne, Patrol., vol. iv, col. 173.) See, too (De 
Civit. Dei, 1, viii). “Ignis intrat in fornacem, et fornax aurifio sacrementi res 
est. Ibi est aurum; ibi est palea; ibi ignis in angusto operatur. Ignis ille non 
est diversus, et diversa agit; paleam in cinerem vertit, auro sordes tollit. In 
quibus autem habitat Deus, utique in tribulatione meliores fiunt, tanquam aurum 
probati.” 
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other,—as lay and philosophic angels, they celebrate these celestial 
visitants in their Visions and Breviaries with a gracious bonhomie 
quite their own. Gerson leads, Christine follows, Alain Chartier 
finds the perfect form, as in his lay Canonization of the Persever- 
ance of St. Augustine: 


“Tu es celle qui les cuers examine 
Et comme I!’or au croisel les affine.” 
(Breviaire des nobles.) 


The great peril for the understanding, for the soul as a soul, being 
overweening pride, destroying its temperance, its mesure, the true 
servant of the commonweal will keep his eyes fixed on “les plus 
haultes choses, les choses celestielles qui sont les Ydées,” Raison, 
Droiture, and Justice, ““ which have their home more in Heaven than 
on earth,’"—Res ardua est, Domine, Justitia, for our nature is 
frail, prone to vitiating weakness when not base in its passions; with 
acertain justesse these critical moralists recognize even in themselves 
a want of due fortitude. We need not exaggerate their defects; the 
very contrition, a supererogatory penitence of the just, they exhibit is 
a kind of moral gentillesse, as also a literary tradition : they rather be- 
long—though with a refinement and sobriety not contemplated by the 
author, to the genre discriminated by Isidore of Seville as that of 
the spiritual martyrs, “who had they lived in time of persecution 
would have been martyrs in reality.” And they did have to face 
calumny, and destitution at the hands of their enemies, and ignom- 
inies for their effort “to make Reason and the Will of God pre- 
vail.” Reason, natural and Divine, as revealed in concurring au- 
thorities—credite expertis—is Gerson’s whole sanction; this is just 
the sense of Burke’s appeal to experience, as it is of Hooker in the 
very cognate Ecclesiastical Polity: 


Recitat Macrobius in Saturnalibus . . . quod nihil magis pertinet 
ad aliquem principem, quam cogitare & considerare pacem.. . . Et 
brevi verbo civitas Dei, de qua dicta sunt gloriosa, solum vivit ac 
regulatur pace & unione. Sanctus Augustinus specialiter, & sanctus 
Dionysius, & in primis Boetius dicunt, gaudium nostrum perenne 
non esse aliud, quam bonam pacem sine fine & afflictione. (Veniat 
Pax, Opera omnia, vol. iii, col. 629.) 


The obligation actually of France, and of the University of 
Paris is specially binding: 
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Sanctus Dionysius ex Gallia, qui tunc temporis erat Athenis, 
nonne Paulo post a sole hoc illuminatus fuit? Revera sic: per quod 
quidem clarum tota Gallia fuit et est conversa a tenebris & ignoran- 
tia in verae Fidei et verae scientiae splendorem. Est igitur Sanctus 
Paulus specialis Patronus et Magister noster. (Sermo de S. Petro & 
Paulo, vol. iii, col. 1410.) 


He makes his brief, cogent Discours sur histoire universelle in 
giving the lineage of the University for which he speaks, “ Fille du 
Roy, premiere & principale des estudes inspirée au premier homme 
dés le commencement du monde en paradis terrestre, descendue par 
succession aux Ebrieux, par Abraham en Egypte, comme dit Jo- 
sephus, puis d’Egypte en Athenes, puis d’Athenes a Rome, puis de 
Rome a Paris: ceste Université, dis-je, a trop plus noble congnois- 
sance de vraye foy & de la vie perdurable: pourquoy est dicte Lumi- 
ere de la Foy, maistresse de Verité, & le beau cler luminaire de 
toute saincte Eglise & Chrestienté.” He had raised a similar strain 
in his early Carmen oblativum ut lilia crescant (vol. iii, col. 1439) 
citing the work of Charlemagne and St. Louis in handing on the 
imperia of learning and piety. 


“Les sages clers dient que servitude est une mort civile, voire 


mort plus a fuir que n’est mort corporelle.. . .Cen’est pas petit fruit, 
mais grand heur, selon le dit de Seneque & de Boéce, quand on peut 
connoitre qui est ami en necessité & qui non. . . . En apres me vient 


au devant ce que dit Macrobe in Saturno, que la chose qui appartient 
mieux a un Prince, est méditation, ou consideration, c’est a dire, 
qu’il soit consideratif, ou pensif au bien-commun.” 

“ Venons apres a ce que dit I’histoire & la Narracion, pour fonder 
toujours ce que nous avons a dire. Ce roi Nabuchodonosor, comme 
il estoit pensif, s’endormit, & lors vit un tel songe, ou vision.” We 
have then the famous vision, “une statue ou image grande & mer- 
veille et haute, & étoit son regard terrible et horrible. Le chief etoit 
de fin or; la poitrine & les bras étoient en argent; le ventre & les 
cuisses d’airain; es jambes étoient de fer, & partie des pieds étoit de 
terre, & partie de fer.” We are presented with the literal meaning 
as Daniel interpreted. Next Gerson gives “la signification mys- 
tique,” “selon les Poetes les 4 aages, ou 4 saisons, ou 4 siécles,”— 
as Ovid, Virgil, and Boéthius have them. “La signification morale 
se fait par les Docteurs & expositeurs en maintes manieres & en 
especial par M. Richard de St. Victor moult subtilement. Mais 
prenons une morale signification, ou application qui est plus a notre 
propos present, & conformement a la sentence d’Arristote & S. Paul, 
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& de Plutarque, qui comparent un Roiaume a un corps humain & 
a ses membres. . . . Vous, qui etes Roi, etes le chief d’or avec tous 
ceuz de votre sang Roial: car en vous est valeur & authorité; & 
dessous vous sont trois Estats, c’est assavoir de Chevallerie, de 
Clergie, & de Bourgeoisie, qui sont signifiés par les trois autres 
parties de cette statue. Et en autre similitude sont figurez par les 
trois fleurs de lis d’or en votre écu d’azur & celestiel. Estat de 
Chevallerie est comparé a la poitrine, & aux bras qui sont d’argent 
pour leur vigueur; et semble que le ventre ne fasse point de labeur, 
mais il nourrit les autres membres, selon l’introduction que fit un 
Orateur, laquelle je passe. 

“Estat de Bourgeoisie, & les bons marchands & laboureurs, est 
figuré par les jambes qui sont de fer, & par les pieds qui sont partie 
de fer & partie de terre, pour leur labeur & humilité en servir & 
obeir. Nous avons par ainsi quatre parties principales en ce Roi- 
aume. Le Roi qui est le chef d’or, ou est valeur & authorité, Cheva- 
lerie ou est vigueur pour confondre adversité : Clergie ou est clameur 
de verité, Bourgeoisie ou est labeur & humilité: Le Roy a vertu do- 
minative par Justice, Chevalerie la vertu defensive, par force, Cler- 
gie a vertu illuminative par prudence, Bourgeosie a vertu substan- 
tative ou portative par attrempance. Et selon ces quatres vertus 
approprices aux quatre vertus Cardinales, se peuvent appliquer les 
quatre points de la reformation du Royaulme qui tant de fois ont 
été proposés & sans fruit jusques icy... . 

“Je pourroye ¢ecy declarer pour montrer les erreurs & I’igno- 
rance qui ont été ez Philosophes, & Roys payens ; qui se sont entramis 
bailler loys & regles pour gouverner la chose publique, comme Platon, 
Socrates, & Tulle, & autres. Car au moins ont tous failly en ce 
point, qu’ils ne mettoient point la fin de leur gouvernement en Dieu, 
mais en vaine gloire, ou renommée, ou a autre fin temporelle, & ter- 
rienne, comme le declaire S. Augustin, Libro V. De Civit. & ailleurs 
in quadam Ep. (Cf. the Epistle to Volusian). 

“ Pareillement dis-je que misericorde doit etre gardée avant jus- 
tice, & justice avant misericorde. Car l’une sans l’autre est sote et 
dommageuse. Sy peut on bien reciter les faussetez, les cruautez, 
les injustices du temps passé, non mie pour les punir toutes, mais 
pour s’en garder au temps a venir, & estre plus sages & plus avisez, 
pour mieux recognoistre aussy le mal ou nous avons esté, & la grace 
que Dieu nous a baillé, et que nous hayons plus la guerre, & aimions 
paix, sans ce que nous laissions bruler & ordre au feu de male con- 
voitise ; mais que nous aimions le bien-commun, le bien de paix, & ten- 
dions principalement que la vie du roy civile & politique soit sans 
denuement. Rex in sempiternum vive.® 

8 The original French of the Vivat Rex is printed in a Receuil d’Estat, by 
one Toussaint Quirel, Paris, 1561, just before the States General of Blois, where 
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Gerson is closely followed by Christine de Pisan in a group of 
compositions, somewhat repeating each other,—a good thing two 
and three times over !—addressed to different members of the royal 
family, as hope of redress prompted appeal to the aged Duc de 
Berri, the Duke of Burgundy, and the young Louis, Duc de Guienne. 
There is the Lamentacion, first I think, the Livre des faicts des armes 
et Chevallerie, probably next, presenting serious problems for her 
Latin, but enormously stimulating her mind to its own idées géné- 
rales by those of Vegetius and Valerius Maximus, and by Livy’s pic- 
tures and arguments. She seems to read Cicero, too, at this time, 
showing the way to Alain Chartier’s prose eloquence and large 
doux-coulant structure—the least scholastic so far in French—by 
her Livre de Policie and her Livre de Paix. If her fame for a 


it is the sixth entry, separately paged. The volume is in the Library of the 
Sorbonne, and is valuable as a whole for the tradition taken up by Bodin’s 
République. Cf. Dupin, vol. iv, col. 583 ff., Antwerp, 1706, for his Latin transla- 
tion of the French, which is not from the same MS. apparently as the Recewil, 
or we have there perhaps a slightly modernized text. The argument of the Vivat 
Rex of 1405 is resumed and partly repeated in the Rex in sempiternum vive of 
1413 (Opera omnia, vol. iv, 657 ff.) given in French by Dupin. The first is the 
great defence of the menu peuple against royal tyranny, pour complaire aux 
flateurs, “la bonne vie spirituele depend de prosperité convenable de la vie cor- 
porele & civile”; its third part, “en laquelle sera parlé de la vie du Roy spi- 
rituele & divine, laquelle se garde en Il’union de l’'ame avecques Dieu,” is the prime 
direct source, I think, for the Commun Proufit of Robert Ciboule, “ Si charité 
regnoit partout, Charité, dis-je, qui quiert non pas son propre profit, honneur & 
gloire, mais ce qui est plaisant a Dieu & proufitable au bien-commun.” 

All of Christine de Pisan’s political writings were known in England; Caxton 
printed the Livre de Policie (Cambridge University Library, Kk. 1, 5) from Harl. 
MS. 4410, Brit. Mus. I owe the Cambridge reference to my friend, Miss H. E. 
Allen. It seems significant that it is between the Policie and the closely related 
République of Bodin, translated in 1606 by Richard Knolles, that English Con- 
stitutionalism developed, curiously bifurcating into extremes, away from mesure, 
with a special English inability to keep the unity in complexity and the philo- 
sophic integrity of the French theory, into the Divine Right monarchism of the 
Cavaliers, and the democracy of the Roundheads. The idea of a Responsible 
Head, hereditary King or elected President, is still perhaps too metaphysical for 
most English minds. Elizabeth is perhaps the one English ruler who had a vital 
sense, or enjoyed the sense in others, of the possibility of this idea, its inherent 
limitations as its privileges. The House of Orange missed the second, as that 
of Hanover, the first. The Neo-Platonism of the Faerie Queen is not to be fully 
and intelligently understood except in relation to the political system bound up 
with it, just as in his day and generation André Chénier demands and deserves 
that one try to see the implicit coherence of his poetic and political activity, or 
Lamartine’s justifying of the one by the other. 
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hundred years in both France and England somewhat amazes those 
who find her lacking positive genius, the serious pertinence of the 
substance for all serious persons, the ease with which she could be 
read, and the excellent copies of her works provided, are no slight 
explanations. If it is not unfair to compare Gerson to Mill, Chris- 
tine, “the first man of letters in Paris” as Gaston Paris put it, is 
comparable to the whole body of English politico-moral essayists in 
the wake of Mill in Victorian England, Liberals or Radicals, deriv- 
ing from France about as she derives from Italy. We all know 
what we owe to them. 

The burden of her remonstrance to her old patron, the Duc de 
Berri, is that the very fundamentals of Aristotle’s conception of the 
State and man’s duty in it have been forgotten. There is something 
of the dismay of Carlyle’s Latter Day Pamphlets,—Christine’s 
tears are the feminine equivalent perhaps of the obstreperous despair 
of the bookman to find that wisdom, in the form of counsel, has 
rot saved the recipients: they have known the right and they have 
not done it :° 


“ Seulette a part et estraignant a grant paine les lermes qui ma 
vue troublent et comme fontaine affluent sur mon visage, tant que 
avoir puisse espace de escripre ceste lasse complainte dont la pitié 
de l’eminent meschief me fait d’ameres goutes effacier l’escripture, je 
m’esbahiz & en complaignant dis-je: 

“Comment peut ce estre que cuer humain, tant soit la fortune 
estrainge, si puist ramener homme a nature de tres devorable incivile 
beste. Ou est doncques la raison qui li donne le nom d’animal 
raisonnable?. . . Que sont devenuz les clers yeulx du noble entende- 
ment” qui par nature & longue coustume vous faissoient ouvrer par 
‘conseil de preudes hommes de juste conscience dont . . . vos peres 
de la congregation francoise soulz lesquels ayolz seullent estre gardéz, 
deffendéz et nouriez les multitudes des enfans de la terre jadis be- 
neurés, ou convertie en desolacion de pitié.”’ 


With this as a point of departure Christine returns, apparently, 
to the same funds of information and reflection she had used for 
her Life of Charles V, and notably to Gilles of Rome, as well as to 

® Cf. Harl. MS. 4605, Brit. Mus., and MS. Fr. 605, Bib. Nat. (from which 
the citation is taken). The English MS. is perhaps the original, and I regretted 
too late that I had not made my transcript from it. 


10 Cf. Gerson: Vision, MS. Fr. 1797. The literary merveille paienne for the 
whole movement originates here. 
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the purely didactic or encyclopaedic compilation of her own, Le 
Livre de faiz d’armes et de chevallerie,* in which she says, “ a l’'ayde 
de Dieu propose . . . declairier,” . . . “au plus plain et entendible 
langaige que je pourrais,” “chose non accoutumé et hors usage a 
femme qui communement ne se sceust entremettre ne mes de que- 
nouille, fillaces, et choses de manaige.” 

The work was commissioned by the Duke of Burgundy, yet there 
is, I think, a somewhat curious, and perhaps disquieting, note in the 
invocation to Minerva. One is reminded of Harriet Martineau 
coming up to London with her project of “Tales of Political Econ- 
omy”; and the spirit of the dedication has its prophecy of Joan of 
Arc,—on the side precisely where she encountered the prejudice or 
the sanity of her day.’ 

But the reaction with Christine’s Policie is as reasonable as the 
times in any sort allowed. She turns from exhortation to education, 
with a reminiscence of Averroés, remarkable both in itself and for 
the mental liberty and the learning attested ; a fundamental sympathy 
in psychological doctrines was stronger apparently than orthodox 
theological anathemas then in vogue against “the Boéthius of Ara- 
bian philosophy.” 


“Si m’est mie doubte que par bons exemples & saiges amones- 
temens souvent veoir et oyr ey enffance, peuvent bien estre cause de 
faire devenir l’homme excellent en toute vertu. Et semblablement 
par mauvaise doctrine peut estre conduit a la voye de perdicion. Car 
Averroes au second livre de Physiques dit que homme peut acquerir 
une seconde nature. C’est assavoir par longue accoustemance de 
bien ou de mal.’”?* 


Whether Christine seized the notion for herself or through Ger- 
son’s development of it,?* or whether it is but another commonplace 


11 MS. Fr. 24864, Bib. Nat. 

12 Cf. Chroniques de Monstrelet, ed. J.-A.-C. Buchon, Orleans, 1875, p. 600, 
ch. LVII. “Laquelle Pucelle Jeanne espace de temps chambriere en une hotel- 
lerie, et estoit hardie de chevaucher chevaux et les mener boire, et aussi de faire 
appertiser et autres habiletés que jeunes filles n’ont point accoutume de faire.” 

13 MS. Fr. 1198, fol. 9vo; Bib. Nat., Paris. 

14 De Parvulis ad Christum trahendis; Opera Omnia, ed. Dupin, Antwerp, 
1706, vol. iii, col. 279. 

Cf. also, Epostulatio ad potestatis publicas adversus corruptionem juventutis 
per lascivas imagines et alia hujus modi, vol. iii, col. 291: 

“Tradiderunt politizantes Philosophi praecipuam semper in omni Republica 
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of schools and pulpits, this “ force of habit which Aristotle calls a 
second nature,” and which Gerson backs up by reference to profane 
poets and both Averroés and Augustine, its place is vital in Chris- 
tine’s own mental development and to the understanding of her 
didacticism, as in that of Pascal’s apologetics. It is simply one of 
the logical corner stones of the larger, of our American Constitu- 
tionalism, in the part that is Classic French,—all men are created 
equal, but education is compulsory. The paradoxical strength of 
the Augustinian psychology of equity and natural law, truly inform- 
ing organic functions, is possibly in this counter stressing of habit, 
this second nature, la coutume, notre mére, by which with Pascal, 
our first nature itself is seen as merely the parents’ habit, so that 
‘election’ itself becomes a matter of association and education, and 
moral liberty is wrested from determinism itself,‘°—the “ environ- 
ment ”’ of our current terminology. 

Christine de Pisan does not introduce the same high argument 
without even more than her accustomed self-depreciations, with, 
however, a certain confidence also in that she is not going beyond 
the bounds of natural reason. There is, I think, no need to ques- 
tion the sincerity of both moods, even taken together : 


“O vertu, chose digne et deifiée, comment n’ose-je vanter de parler 
de toy quant je congnois que mon entendement ne te seroit pas bien 
au vif comprendre ne exprimer? Mais ce me conforte et donne 
hardement que je te sens si benigne que il ne te deplaire pas se je 
parle de toy, non mie es plus subtilles choses mais seullement es par- 
ties que je puis concepvoir et comprendre.” 


There follows her purpose to address the “trois genres d’estat,” 


debere sollicitudinem adhiberi circa pulchram & aptam constitutionem puerorum, 
& assuefactionem eorum ad virtutes. Hinc dictum est ab Aristotle: 

Non parum refert, juvenum sic, vel sic assuefacere cum consuetudo fit alia 
natura. 

The comment of Averroés on Aristotle’s Physics would have been accessible 
to Gerson in a MS. preserved at the Collége de Navarre, 75 (cf. Renan: Averroés 
et ’Averroésme, Paris, 1861, p. 207). This was probably the Latin translation 
made in the thirteenth century by Michael Scott. 

15 Cf. Milton: Of Education: “The end, then, of learning is, to repair the 
ruins of our first parents by regaining to know God aright, and out of that 
knowledge to love him, to imitate him, to be like him, as we may the nearest 
by possessing our souls of true virtue, which, being united to the heavenly grace 
of faith, makes up the highest perfection.” 
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“selon la sentence de Plutarque, qui en une epistre envoiée a Traien 
l’empereur compara la chose publique a ung corps ayant vie. Auquel 
le prince ou les princes tiennent le lieu du chief, en tant qu’ilz sont 
ou doivent estre souverains, et de eulx doivent venir les singuliers 
establissemens, tout ainsi comme de l’entendement de l’homme sour- 
dent et naissant les souverains oeuvres que les membres achevent. 
Les chevalliers et les nobles tiennent le lieu des mains et des bras. . . 
Car ainsi que les mains deboutent les choses nuisibles doivent ils met- 
tre arriere & degetter toutes les choses malfaisans et inutiles. Les 
autres gens du peuple sont comme le ventre les piez et les jambes 
. . . Et ainsi comme les jambes et piez soutiennent le fais du corps 
humain, semblablement tous les autres estas.” 


The real force of her work is, however, in the third part, touch- 
ing “ L’université du commun peuple,” with a special delicacy, but 
also with a classic firmness as to the need for the sort of upper house 
control which our own Senate, but still more that of France, is con- 
stituted to supply. She has no faith in proletarian democracy ; the 
Italian cities are the terrible examples. 

It is here that Christine raises the same questions, as the author 
of the Life of Boucicaut, first broached in her Mutacion de Fortune 
(MS. Fr. 604, fol. 160 ff.), which she repeats in the Livre de Paix, 
as to the different forms of government: 


“De la difference de pluseurs peuples.*® 


Autres se gouvernent par leur anciens . . . et en autres lieux 
gouverne le menu peuple & sont establis par années un nombre de 


16 Cf. Vegetius, Epitome rei militaris, I, ii, 2. Omnes nationes, quae unicinae 
sunt, nimio calore siccatas, amplius quidem sapere, sed minus habere sanguinis 
ac propterea constantiam ac fiduciam comminus non habere pugnandi, quia 
metuunt vulnera qui exigium sanguinem se habere noverunt, etc. 

One may compare Bodin’s République, Livre V, “Du reglement qu’il faut 
tenir pour accomoder la forme de République a la diversité des hommes: & le 
moyen de congnoistre le naturel des peuples.” 

Bodin cites Baldus, the fourteenth century Italian political theorist, and it 
may well be that he is a prime source for Christine de Pisan’s Livre de Policie. 
Bodin’s references to “Boulogne la Grasse” suggest the possibility, or more, 
that he used her work directly, however, as he pretty surely knew and used 
Gerson’s without acknowledgment. The relations of Bodin and Montesquieu on 
this subject, and of Montesquieu and Cabanis, L’/nfluence des climats our les 
habitudes morales, have been exposed. But the cumulative effect of the long 
Classic tradition on Taine, operating even through his by no means entirely 
benevolent dealings with the doctrinaires of various “moments and milieus,” 
remains one of the curious psychological chapters of modern intellectual history. 
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gens de chascun mestier. Et croy bien que tele gouvernance ne soit 
mie proufitable a la chose publique & aussi ne la voit on quierez 
durer ou que elle soit commencée; ne la pais, tant qu’elle y est, ac- 
croistre, ne vivre en pais; & la raison y est bonne, mais je laisse de 
plus en dire pour cause de brieveté. Et ainsi fut gouvernée Bou- 
longne la Grasse. Cy avoit trop a faire de parler a chascun peuple 
particulierement.” 


This last reserve has promise for both the weak and the strong 
side of French Classic politics: one will be able to read easily, and 
unable to forget, the Preface, for instance, to Tocqueville’s Democ- 
racy in America: one will wish that more facts were there. We 
come now in Christine’s book to an apotheosis of France, following 
the inevitable appeal to Aristotle’s Politics (third book) recommend- 
ing the seigneurie d’un. 


“Je tiens le peuple de France sur tout beneuré, le quel dés son 
commencement, qui fut de l’issue des Troyens, a este gouverné non 
mie de princes estrangers, mais de ceulx meismes qui sont issus de 
hoir en hoir de ceulx qui tousiors les ont seignourés. . . . Et pour 
celle cause est ce amer la grace de Dieu que sur tous les pais & roy- 
aulmes du monde le peuple de France est le plus naturel & de meilleur 
amour et obeissance a leur prince, laquelle chose est singuliere & tres 
especiale vertu & grant loenge a aulx, et en desservent grant merite.” 


Scripture (Rom. VIII; Tit. III; Pt. II, Matthew XII, etc.) is 
cited in recommendation of continued humility, even if princes are 
evil: 


“Et encore au propos du loyal peuple de France envers leur 
prince pour la quele bonté et merite, je tiens, a Dieu les sauves de 


It amounts to a kind of refutation of these two elements in his triune formula— 
or rather of what has been used, not as the constructive generalization it really 
is, but as the formula it is not—in favor of race or type alone! This last may 
be, as Walter Bagehot saw it, “the greatest commonplace in the world”; like 
other Classic lieux-communs, it would seem to have its element of universal 
truth—to be a Fixed Idea, in the Platonic, more than in the ordinary current 
use of this term! One need not exaggerate or take with unclassic literalness 
this conception, which is fitted to the “ characteristic”—if this is not to beg the 
question,—expressions of a people, art and gouvernment, general manners crys- 
tallized into social forms, of course, more than to chance, elementary phases. 
Obvious as this is, or would seem to be to cultivated observers, it seems neces- 
sary to repeat fairly often that criteria of this kind may be used without the 
user, commonly a fairly discriminating person, being in the least unaware of the 
exceptions that test the rule, natural divergence and variety,—Taine’s own “ tor- 
rent éternel des événements et la mer infinie des choses.” 
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pluseurs perilz, que ainsi doie estre loyal tout subget envers son 
prince et que mal viengne de faire le contraire.” 


This important matter disposed of,—no mere academic question 
certainly at the moment,—she turns to address the various classes of 
the commonalty, “et premierement des cleres estudians es sciences.” 

. “c'est m’entente aux estudians sicomme a |’université de Paris 
ou autre part.” 


“O gent bien conseillée, o gent eureuse, je dy a vous les disciples 
d’estude de sapience, qui par grace de Dieu et bonne fortune ou de 
nature estes appliquez a enreschier la haultesse de la clere rejoissant 
estoile, c’est assavoir science, prenez diligemment ce tresor, venez de 
celle clere et sains fontaine, emplissez vous d’icelle plaisant refec- 
tion.” 


With such developments Christine illustrates the text she takes 
from “ Saint Augustin ou livre de la Cité de Dieu ou XX°* chappitre,” 
who “dit que les philosophes dient que vertu est la fin de bien et 
mal humain. C'est a dire que la felicité humaine est en estre ver- 
tueux.”. . . “ Et de ceste joye et felicité faisoient les anciens philoso- 
phes figurer & paindre I’ymage en tele maniere. Elle estoit en guise 
d’une tres belle et delicative royne qui en une chaire royale seoit, et 
les vertus seoient a terre environ elle et on visage le regardoient pour 
attendre ses commandemens et a elle servir & obeir. Et elle com- 
mandoit a prudence qu’elle enqueist diligemment comment elle peust 
longuement regner et estre saine et en estat seur. Elle commandoit 
a justice que elle feist ce qu’elle devoit et gardast les lois a fin que 
paix feust. Elle commandoit attemprance que elle previsist vins et 
viandes et aultres choses dilettables tant & si atempreement que par 
en prendre plus que raison aucune chose nuisible ne lui venist. Et 
ainsi par ceste descripcion peut on entendre que estre vertueux n’est 
autre chose fors avoir en soy toutes les choses qui tirent a bien et 
qui retraient et tirent en sus de mal et de vice.” 


Not without some complexity of process and form Christine 
makes her way to the four cardinal virtues and Socratic ethics: one 
may forgive some prolixity of method for the sake of the goal, and 
the evidence of a thinking mind that takes its own where it finds it 
and works out necessary relations afresh. There are more than 
scattered hints of Descartes here, and the essence, as it were, of 
Malebranche—an intimation of the line of French ethical specula- 
tion which is always semi-political, and in this truly classic, down to 
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Renouvier. His Neo-Criticism, with its ethical bias, and its mystical 
complement, its superficial turgidity as it sweeps both wide and deep 
in the complex modern consciousness, its extraordinary basic unity, 
fulfils in some sort the promise of Christine’s Livre de Policie. 
Aesthetically one may either prefer something simpler or perhaps 
more concrete and colored; but this thought as such is really of the 
centre; it rebukes in part, it also both constrains and inspires.’* 

This is certainly the end and object of the more academic and 
pietistic Livre du commun proufit of Robert Ciboule, Gerson’s last 
significant direct disciple, who takes up tacitly Alain Chartier’s aspi- 
ration for an enlightenment supported by religion,—Entendement 
sustained by Faith, when in the Quadrilogue invectif the conclusion 
of the whole matter is that of France: 


“ Je ne veuil vos excusations & deffenses plus longuement escou- 
ter, ne vos discordez et descharges I’ung vers l’autre; ne gist pas la 
ressource de mon infortune se non en tant que chascun se doit appli- 
quer a son chastoy plus que ‘a viturpere de son prouchain. Mais 
l’affection du bien-publique peut estraindre voz desordonnances singu- 
liers, se les voulentés se contraignent en ung mesme desir de commun 
salut.” 


Finally, the remaining need is for moral instruction, for begin- 
ning once again at the beginning, so patiently the Chancellor of Paris 
sets to work: 


“Le bien-commun, qui peut a tous profiter est plus desirable et 
doit estre preferé au bien privé et particulier. Car, comme dit Mon- 
seigneur Saint Denis, Bonum quanto communem tanto divinum, 
Tant que bien est plus commun, de tant il est plus divin et plus 
prouchain de Dieu qui est commun a tous et universel principe et 
cause de toutes choses, proviseur et gouverneur de toutes ses crea- 
tures, selon ce que Notre Seigneur, vray Dieu et vray homme, dit 
en l’evangelle, que il fait luire son soleil sur les bons et les malvaiz 
& errouse de sa pluye les justes & injustes. Pour ce nous avons que 
cherité est une latitude de dilection a tous. Et tant est, est plus 
grande que elle se extent a plusieurs. A ceste fin je suis meu trans- 
crire & d’escrire ceste presente & commune exhortacion qui pourra 

17 Cf. Charles Renouvier: La Science de la Morale. Bib. de Phil. Contem- 


poraine, Paris, 1908, vol. I, ch. VII. “La solidarité personelle et la doctrine des 
moeurs,” p. 24 ff. 


Cf. also Gabriel Séailles: La Philosophie de Renouvier; Introduction 4 
étude de Neo-Criticism, Paris, 1905. 
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estre par la grace de Dieu utile a gens de plusieurs estatz, hommes & 
femmes, joennes et vieulx, clers et laiz, continens et marriez, vierges 
et veufves, religieux et seculiers, prelatz et subgetz. Et ne me doit 
on pas attribuer se aulcun bien on y treuve. Car on me attribuoit ce 
qui n’est pas de moi ne a moi qui que suis celuy qui pren, ou puis et 
en la fontaine, l’eaue pour la distribuer aux autres, et n’ay pas fouy 
le puis ne la fontaine. Ce sont les sains docteurs qui ont labouré 
a fouir et a querir la veue des eaues vivans. Et Notre Seigneur 
leur a ouvert ses tresors desquielx la unie liqueur de sapience est a 
grant habitude pour abbreuver et facier ceulx qui ont soif et desir 
de parvenir a la gloire de paradis.” 


It will clearly be question of the same “holy doctors” invoked 
by Christine de Pisan, following Gerson’s general lead and instruc- 
tion, those uniting a profitable, reasonable “ devotion with scientia,” 
the more practical sort of ethical theory, stich being the true means 
to true Wisdom. Extremes of deliberate contemplation must not 
too generally be sought, though it must be remembered that this may 
be good in itself, and that practical virtue is hardly possible even, 
alone. This is in the Victorine vein, and we do not miss the regular 
Augustinian-Victorine point d’appui: “Tres parfaicte et plaine Jus- 
tice est aimer Dieu de tout le cuer, adherer de toute voulenté a luy qui 
est souverain bien. . . O tu doncques, creature raisonnable, considere 
et entens bien diligemment que tu es creé & formée par le conseil de 
la saincte trinité et par l’operacion de la majesté . . . car ja soit ce 
que tu soies appellé ung homme ou une femme toutevoie tu as du pere 
et du filz et du sainct esprit, trois dignitez, c’est assavoir entendement, 
voulenté et memoire. Et ces trois choses sont designées en |’evan- 
gelle soubz autres paroles,’—the Theological Virtues, Faith, Hope 
and Charity, of course, completing the four of which we have heard 
so much. Therefore,—what is the force of Ciboule’s really ingeni- 
ous but not tortured argument, summarizing Hugo and Richard of 
St. Victor with a good deal of pretty modern synthetic talent, 
“Pense non pas seulement a ton salut, mais aussi du proufit et 
prosperité de plusieurs.” The great hindrances will be found in the 
carnal sins, and gluttony, avarice and sensuality are set forth under 
the double colors that mark the psychological school,—their offence to 
the dignity of the soul as a soul—according to Macrobius and Hugo, 
in the first instance, in the second, their anti-social nature and action. 
There is very little of paradise or of punishment; even in the matter 
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of the great menace, orgueil, the point made is its power to prevent 
or to detract from “la digne chose, donne toy a Dieu et il se donne 
a toy, et quelle chose peut estre plus digne que la haultesse et excel- 
lence de la divinité, soit en heritage et en possession de si fraelle 
creature comme tu es” (fol. 70). 

That this is written in the generation when even the Reforming 
Councils of Constance and Pisa, burning Huss, are yet saturated 
with his Lex Dei, when the ecclesiastical and monastic, no less than 
the political, constitutionalism of Pierre d’Ailly and Gerson is in the 
air, no one can overlook in the work of their disciple; but the fore- 
shadowing of Jansenism, in its most searching accuracy and broadest 
conception, is what is bound to hold the attention of the student of 
French Classical Literature and later French social-politics. The 
dignity of man and his weakness,— this is what above all remains to 
the French mind of critical fibre as the legacy of St. Augustine, and 
we see why the “ psychological portrait” is, as Taine saw it, “our 
supreme need and talent.” It begins, this need and this talent, with 
the moral picture of man as man, and the State is this portrait en- 
larged. When it does not present a faithful likeness it is promptly 
and, if need be, radically altered, and, if,—a commonplace of social 
observation—there is often no moral disturbance corresponding to 
the scope of the material change—as the Englishman sees it—it 
would seem to be because morally there is rather adjustment than al- 
teration. Our doctrinaire Declaration of Independence did for us 
precisely this. Ciboule’s pietism shows already how this humane 
sanity is managed even at the darkest moment of the Hundred Years 
War,—in restressing the common advantage. The final mystical 
mood has its poignant quality, L’oroison de lame soy complaignant 
a Dieu a Vencontre de la cher,—“ tu es misericorde qui ne confonds 
pas ceulx qui retournent a toy, mais les recois.” 

Is this such another appeal as that of Gerson (Vivat Rex, p. 16, 
see note 8 supra): “He, Dieu, las! trop mieulx vaudroit mourir 
de mille mors, que tels maux endurer, meure qui doibt mourir, si 
en fera quitte sans telle langueur de douleureux tourment. Dieu, 
quest cecy? O ciel, O Justice, O Pitié, & ne trouvera on qui aime 
le bien-commun, qui se expose pour la vie publique du Roi & du 
Royaume ?”—the plain appeal that would seem to lie more directly 
and immediately behind the Bonne Lorraine and the universal char- 
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ity of her mission than any other agency excepting only the diffused 
figure for the higher understanding, the word and conception, en- 
tendement itself. Or is Ciboule’s tract a kind of consolation after 
the tragedy of Rouen, a preparation of the public mind for the Trial 
of Revision and the new sobriety of hard-won victory—over them- 
selves? One lacks the data needed for dating almost completely, 
though Gerson’s Mystic Theology seems to contribute, which would 
pretty surely bring the Commun Proufit at least as late as 1425. If, 
as I think, the Consolation Internelle also has its influence, and sup- 
posing no acquaintance with this likely before “ publication,” it could 
fall possibly between 1440 and 1455, after rather than before, the 
Livre de Saincte Meditation en congnoissance de soy-mesmes of 
1442. The difference of manner is marked enough to make one 
fancy a considerable difference of time or of situation, but in which 
direction it is curiously hard even to make a supported suggestion. 
My impression, perhaps unanalyzable, as quite without anything 
approaching external ‘evidence,’ is of a date pretty close to that of 
the Consolation des trois vertus of Alain Chartier,—within a few 
years, that is, of the Consolation Internelle, one way or other, say 
1435 or 1425, not inconceivably 1431, in the profound prostration 
following Gerson’s death and that of the Maid. Had the author 
something with which to reproach himself, along with the rest,— 
want of the fortitude of an absolute humility and charity like theirs? 
He has all the sick fatigue of the harassed, of Christine weeping 
“onze ans en abbaye close,” of Alain Chartier’s personal melancholy 
—I mean rather his accent than his more or less conventional expres- 
sions ; he has also just the closely worked doctrine and the purely re- 
ligious soar of the “ Cantique melodieux que fait Entendement des 
louanges & sublimité de la Foy, & de la production d’icelle” : 


“Tu vins du haut firmament 
Pour donner soulagement 
A humain Entendement, 
Et oster l’empeschement 
Du charnel encombrement 
Qui trouble le jugement 
Par son imperfection, 
Et met son entencion 
En argumentacion. 
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Mais par ta provision 
Nous croyons sans vision 
Jusques a la fruition 

De sa majesté benigne.” 


The School of Notre-Dame holds together by the personal sin- 
cerity, the imaginative intensity, and the public spirit with which it 
handles the Christian-Stoic lieux-communs; its Visions fall within a 
few years of each other; its Economics and its Consolations group 
themselves similarly, occasioned by the same public situation in each 
case. Robert Ciboule is half way in the Commun Proufit between 
these last two genres, and tentatively, then, I consider this work as his 
essay of adherence to the Cause and Party of the Commonweal.** 

Doubtless, as with Pascal, the poignancy of their social criticism 
has something that a few years ago would have seemed more lacking 
in intellectual mesure than it may to-day, with “ destruction, miseres, 


18 This paper has been mainly condensed from my thesis, “Christine de 
Pisan and the Victorine Revival,” presented at Radcliffe College, in the depart- 
ment of Comparative Literature, in 1912. It is a satisfaction to express at this 
time my sincere thanks to the Harvard Professors, Mr. E. S. Sheldon, Mr. 
W. H. Schofield, and Mr. C. H. C. Wright, who read it there, as well as to 
other teachers at home and in Paris, and to the kind editors, and friends who 
have helped me with critical advice, encouragement, or suggestion. Miss H. 
E. Allen led me to include Ciboule, struck by the titles of his works as she 
chanced on them in the Paulin Paris MS. catalogue, and their bearing on my 
subject. Ciboule had slipped from my attention after an early, passing notice 
of his connection at Notre-Dame with the Chartiers. 

If, however, a moral belongs to such studies as are summarized here, it is 
certainly that “the common wave of thought” is a pretty universal matter, 
itself a kind of bien-commun at any period. Thought does not exist in vacuo, 
nor thinkers in isolation. One apprehension of truth confirms another; one 
clue is evidence for the next. No one of us who read early Sainte-Beuve’s 
Port-Royal, whether in France or in America, could fail to be always influenced 
by it——and Sainte-Beuve here derives both in his substance and in his concep- 
tion of it, from Daunou and the doctrinaires peculiarly. If my own interest in 
intellectual mysticism began, as far as expression is concerned, with an early 
Bryn Mawr undergraduate essay on Richard Holt Hutton, and an effort to see 
him in relation to Clough and Bagehot, Newman and Martineau, I had already 
browsed in Port-Royal, and grown up on Taine. Taine’s Letters made me 
chiefly expect the present conflict—of equity and force in a dress of “national 
characteristics,” as in the days of St. Augustine and Boéthius—as inevitable. 
At the same time they promised the ultimate reconciliation, the final sobriety of 
mutual recognition of complements, which must be our common hope, and hope 
of a new commonweal, to-day,—Aristotle’s “right rule of life invested with 
strength.” 
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angoisse & desolation, estre plus fers que bestes muettes, piller, 
ronger jusques aux os, sans y laisser riffle ni raffle. Voire & quels 
usages, mais abuz, ords & vilainies!” Yet, doubtless, as with Pascal, 
their appeal is made out of faith in others as creatures raisonnables, 
made indeed in the image of God, austerities having their place in 
the demonstration, as revealing the lower estate of corporal things. 
Service, active or pedagogic, to the State, finds here its obligation 
and sanction, that through it is reached, in the cultivation, compre- 
hension, and the voluntary self-devotion of the parts in the whole, the 
Mind of God: 
“De Dieu te faut souvenir, 

Paine et cure soustenir, 

A rien vain ne te tenir, 

Ton sens trop ne soustenir.” 


A certain new sense may be seen for some of the famous Pensées, 
which have been generally regarded almost wholly in isolation, if not 
romantically, as lyrical cries,—Console-toi, tu ne me chercherait pas 
si tu ne m’avais trouvé,—in care perhaps for the patrie, the image of 
the Celestial Country, but also of the Divine Providence, Justice and 
Truth. It would seem as if the work of French political experiment 
and criticism, of French psychology and logic, had been to analyze 
out from Latin materializing tradition, and to preserve from Teu- 
tonic destruction, the vision of the Academy, with the charity of 
Galilee. 


Maup ELizABETH TEMPLE. 


HartrorD, CoNNECTICUT. 











CHRETIEN’S EREC AS A CORNELIAN HERO 


N vol. V, No. 2, of the Romanic Review,! Professor Sheldon 
has proposed an ingenious interpretation of Erec’s harsh treat- 
ment of Enide. Asking the question: “Of what fault was Enide 
guilty in Chrétien’s eyes,” Professor Sheldon argues that it is her 
evasiveness in answering her husband (vv. 2526 ff.). Such equivo- 
cation leaves Erec in doubt as to her sincerity, and this uncertainty 
is intolerable to him. At any cost he must learn the truth. 

This is the only part of Professor Sheldon’s article which I wish 
to discuss. As Professor Sheldon has said, “any attempt to find 
out what was in the poet’s mind must be more or less conjectural, 
and only a certain degree of probability can be obtained.” It is the 
purpose of this paper to suggest an interpretation, surely less subtle 
than that of Professor Sheldon, but which may meet approval as 
being possibly more comprehensible to Chrétien’s contemporaries, 
because more obvious, and even to the poet himself. 

Among the minor doubts which may have entered Erec’s mind, 
Professor Sheldon mentions this: “Are those who blame him as 
having lost his former prowess really right? Has he indeed lost 
something of that prowess in the idle and relaxing life he has been 
leading? He must justify himself in his own eyes as well as in the 
eyes of his detractors.” It is this theory which I wish to examine 
here. I shall base the discussion, as Professor Sheldon does, on 
Chrétien’s poem, without reference to probable or possible sources. 

We first meet Erec in vv. 82 ff., where he is described in the 
usual manner as a perfect knight. 


“De la Table Reonde estoit, 
Mout grant los an la cort avoit. 
De tant come il ot esté 
N’i ot chevalier plus loé ;”” 
11 take pleasure in thanking Professor Sheldon for invaluable criticism of 
my manuscript. My colleagues, Professors Casis and Villavaso, and my friends, 
Professors Schoepperle and Cerf, have given helpful suggestions. None are in 


entire agreement with me, and I must assume all responsibility. 
21 cite from Foerster’s small edition of 19009. 
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In vv. 539 ff., we find Enide thus described by her father: 


“Onques Deus ne fist rien tant sage 
Ne qui tant fust de franc corage. 
Quant je ai delez moi ma fille, 

Tot le mont ne pris une bille.” 


Conventional as this description is, the last line is not without in- 
terest, since Enide was to become all in all for her husband as she 
had been for her father. In v. 836 Erec declares that she is second 
to none in franchise and enor. 

Doubtless these qualities are so universally ascribed to all heroes 
and all heroines that little importance can be attached to them. 
One might argue that Erec is rudely awakened from his absolute 
trust in Enide’s franchise by her subsequent prevarication. But 
Chrétien has scarcely given sufficient indication of such an attitude 
on the part of his hero to warrant us in assuming it as the main 
cause of his subsequent action. 

Let us continue to follow the characters as described by the poet. 
In vv. 1347 ff., Erec insists on taking his lady-love to Arthur’s court 
in the simplest possible attire, and bluntly opposes the wishes of her 
friends in the matter (vv. 1374-8). We may note: (1) Erec is 
given to abrupt expression of his will,—the same trait characterizes 
him throughout,—and (2) he has a distinct sentiment of the quid 
deceat quid non of chivalry. 

Erec distinguishes himself by the conquest of the hawk and the 
overthrow of the discourteous knight (vv. 837 ff.), and again in the 
tourney at Tenebroc. In vv. 2263-4, we read: 


“Or fu Erec de tel renon 
Qu’an ne parloit se de lui non.” 


Less than two hundred lines further on, we read: 


“ Mes tant Il’ama Erec d’amors 
Que d’armes mes ne li chaloit, 
Ne a tornoiemant n’aioit, 
N’avoit mes soing de tornoiier ; 
A sa femme aloit donoiier.” 


(vv. 2434-38). 
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The poet insists on this and on the fact that the change in Erec did 
not pass unnoticed nor uncriticised by others (vv. 2443 ff. and 
2459 ff.). 

Enide, hearing of this calummy, or let us say criticism, is 
grieved, but refrains from speaking of it to her husband. The 
poet says: 

“De ceste chose li pesa, 
Mes sanblant feire n’an osa; 
Car ses sire an mal le preist 
Assez tost, s’ele li deist.” 


(vv. 2469-72). 


What is the cause of this timidity? In her avowal to Erec, she 
says: 
“Ja plus ne le vos celerai ; 
Mes je criem bien, ne vos enuit.” 
(vv. 2542-3). 


Do these lines not imply that she fears to grieve him? Is this fear 
intensified by any vague suspicion harboured by herself that the 
criticism is really justified? In her speech preceding Erec’s awaken- 
ing (if Professor Sheldon’s theory of how much was heard be 
correct), she says: 


“Bien me devroit sorbir la terre, 
Quant toz li miaudre chevaliers, 
Li plus hardiz et li plus fiers, 

Li plus frans et li plus cortois, 
Qui onques fust ne cuens ne rois, 
A del tot an tot relanquie 

Por moi tote chevalerie. 

Donques I’ai je honi por voir; 
Nel vossisse por nul avoir.” 


(vv. 2498-2506). 


Doubtless she is here repeating, perhaps indignantly, the criticism she 
has heard. Still she is hurt by it,—witness her tears and the “ Con 
mar i fus!” of line 2507. Again line 2505 seems to imply that 
she at least asks herself whether she is really guilty. For a mo- 
ment, then, she accepts the charge as true and is ready to question 
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whether Erec’s knighthood has suffered through her love. In 
verses 3108 ff., she reproaches herself with orguel and sorcusdance, 
which would seem to confirm the theory that she had been a little 
worried, at least by this criticism. The immediately following lines 
are these: 


“Savoir pooie sanz dotance 
Que tel chevalier ne mellor 
Ne savoit l’an de mon seignor. 
Bien le savoie, or le sai miauz; 
Car je l’ai veti a mes iauz, 
Que trois ne cing armez ne dote. 
Honie soit ma langue tote, 
Qui l’orguel et l’outrage dist, 
Don mes cors a tel honte gist.” 
(vv. 3110-3118). 


Surely these lines do not imply that Chrétien’s Enide is conscious 
of having habitually shown pride in her relations with her husband. 
She is thinking of a sentiment already expressed to Erec in her 
avowal: 


“Recreant vos apelent tuit. 
Cuidiez vos donc qu’il ne m’enuit, 
Quant j’oi dire de vos despit? 
Mout me poise, quant I’an le dit; 
Et por ce m’an poise ancor plus 
Qu’il m’an metent le blasme sus; 
Blasmee an sui, ce poise moi, 

Et dient tuit reison por quoi, 
Que si vos ai lacié et pris 
Que tot an perdez vostre pris, 
Ne ne querez a el antandre.” 


(vv. 2555-2565). 


And she herself advises him to change his manner of life so as to 
give the lie to this criticism. This sentiment, then, she later calls 
pride (v. 3117),—pride doubly wounded by the reproach addressed 
at once to her husband and to herself. She treats this pride as 
culpable since it has hurt Erec, and accuses it of having led her into 
a momentary infidelity to her love, since she has allowed herself to 
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be touched by something outside that love. The last statement is 
justified by the proverb “ Tant grate chievre que mal gist” (v. 2588) 
and the immediately following regrets of Enide. , 

Professor Sheldon cites the important passage (vv. 2493-2543), 
where Erec forces from Enide the avowal of her trouble. Her 
hesitation is perfectly natural, but her prevarication irritates the 
bluff sincerity of her husband. In vv. 2566 ff., she begs him to 
change his manner of life and justify himself. Have we not ground 
for supposing that her faltering answer, terminated by this, perhaps 
unexpected, prayer, leads Erec to the belief that she half agrees 
with his critics? I have tried to show (vv. 2505, 2588 ff., and 
3110-3118) that the poet gives us a hint, in the reproaches Enide 
addresses to herself, that such a belief on Erec’s part is not un- 
founded. Let us suppose that it is not, at least in regard to a pass- 
ing sentiment—Enide’s remarks prove that there was nothing more, 
—and that Erec feels that she doubts, or has doubted him; or at 
least that he is hurt by her request that he justify himself. If his 
wife doubts him, he may almost doubt himself: at any rate he must 
feel the imperious need of proving himself and of amply justifying 
himself in his own eyes and in hers. His answer, in verses 2576- 
2577, even more cut than usual, would seem to support this inter- 
pretation : 


“Dame! fet il, droit an eiistes, 
Et cil qui m’an blasment ont droit.” 


If now we suppose that Erec does not harbor any suspicion that 
his wife doubts his valor,—and Chrétien has not said that he does, 
— it is in the eyes of his critics that he would justify himself, for 
his own honor and for that of his wife. She has said that she was 
doubly hurt. Then the droit an eiistes refers to the end of her 
avowal, vv. 2566 ff., and Enide is not guilty of any fault either in 
Erec’s eyes nor in those of Chrétien. I prefer the first explanation, 
but I believe that my main thesis can stand in either case. 

Accepting then this first explanation, I would agree with Pro- 
fessor Sheldon in so far as to say that Enide’s ,prevarication does 
irritate Erec (as it strengthens his belief of her doubt of him), but 
I do not believe that it is to be taken as the chief cause of his sub- 
sequent action. 
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Erec bids his wife prepare herself to ride at once, and adds: 


“ Si vos vestez 
De vostre robe la plus bele, 
Et feites metre vostre sele 
Sor vostre mellor palefroi!” 


(vv. 2580-83.) 


We see, from vv. 2680-81, that Enide does not understand his 
purpose, but obeys silently. Erec refuses all other company (vv. 
2719 ff.), and forbids Enide (vv. 2769 ff.) to speak to him or warn 
him of any danger. In vv. 2916 ff., he treats her as his squire, giv- 
ing to her charge the horses he has just won. His purpose seems to 
be to have her with him, clad in her richest attire, and yet go about 
his knightly business as he might have done if quite fancy-free. 
It is in such a fire that he would try his mettle. 

Jealousy on the part of Erec may have been in the source of the 
poem. That Chrétien discarded this element, if it were in his 
source, is indicated by verse 3304, where he is at pains to state that 
his hero is not jealous, and by verses 3384 and 3416-17, where the 


reader is expressly warned against believing that Enide gives any 
cause for jealousy. In verses 3464-5, the poet insists once more 
on her good faith and loyalty. In fact the purpose of the incident 
here narrated would seem to be to combat any lingering notion of 
infidelity on Enide’s part: 


“Or ot Erec que bien se prueve 
Vers lui sa fame leaumant.’ 


(vv. 3486-87). 


In the same tenor is the incident in verses 4607 ff., where Erec 
swoons, and Enide, though believing herself a widow, refuses any 
consolation from the count (vv. 4710 ff.). 


Passing now to Erec’s reconciliation speech, we read: 


“Ma douce suer! 
Bien vos ai del tot essaiiee! 


3 These lines seem to be rather the author’s avis au lecteur than any implied 
need on Erec’s part of such assurance. 
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Ne soiiez de rien esmaiiee, 

Qu’or vos aim plus, qu’ains mes ne fis 
Et je resui certains et fis, 

Que vos m’amez parfitemant. 

Tot a vostre comandemant 

Vuel estre des or an avant, 

Aussi con j’estoie devant. 

Et se vos rien m’avez mesdite, 

Jel vos pardoing tot et claim quite 

Del forfet et de la parole.” 


(vv. 4920-31). 


These verses seem to indicate that Erec had felt the need of test- 
ing his wife’s love.* If, as I have tried to show, Chrétien does not 
regard Erec as jealous, nor as having any cause to be, these lines 
would tend to strengthen my hypothesis that Erec believed that his 
wife doubted his valor, and even that her love for him was lessened 
by this doubt. Again in verse 5257, we read: “Or ont lor amor 
rafermee,” which would seem to indicate that there had been a 
weakening in their love. The only cause indicated by the poet from 
which such a weakening could come is the scene of the avowal. In 
vv. 5288 ff., Erec accepts the company of Guivret which he had pre- 
viously refused. Must we not understand that his purpose in un- 
dertaking his lonely pilgrimage has been accomplished ? 

To sum up my conclusions as to just what led Erec to submit 
himself and his wife to such an ordeal: If we take Chrétien’s poem 
as it stands, and refuse, as far as possible, to read anything between 
the lines (interpretation of the rather insufficient data of Chrétien 
is obviously necessary), the following explanation seems to me the 
most reasonable. Enide’s forfet was in the distrust of her lord’s 
prowess,—distrust either real or implied in the parole, “Con mar i 
fus!” Erec’s resentment at this, at least implied, distrust, was ag- 
gravated by Enide’s attempted dissimulation. But Erec does not 
wish so much to punish his wife as to prove to himself, to her and 

4 Cf. also, vv. 5138-40: 

“Or ne li set que reprochier 


Erec, qui bien I’a esprovee; 
Vers lui a grant amor trovee.” 
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to all others that the reproach addressed to him is unfounded. Far 
from being a hindrance to his prowess, her love is rather his 
strength. His valor before his marriage was uncontested; slander 
would have it that his union with Enide had made him effeminate. 
His answer is to accomplish still greater deeds in company with her 
alone, while treating her as a squire. The last proof of her love is 
in vv. 5528 ff., where she refrains from any effort to keep him from 
the most dangerous of his exploits. He is grateful for her silence 
and says: 
“Douce dame! ancor ne savez, 

Que ce sera, ne je nel sai. 

De neant estes an esmai! 

Mes bien sachiez veraiemant : 

S’an moi n’avoit de hardemant 

Fors tant con vostre amors me baille, 

Ne doteroie je sanz faille 

Cors a cors nul home vivant.” 


(vv. 5852-59). 
His force, then, is in her love, but it must be a love that no slander 
can shake. 
The bitterness which a reproach of the kind addressed to Erec 


had for knights is shown in Jvain by the verses quoted by Foerster 
at the head of the small edition of 1909. 


“ Seroiz vos or de caus 


Qui por lor fames valent mains? 
Honiz soit de sainte Marie, 
Qui por anpirier se marie! 
Amander doit de bele dame, 

Qui l’a a amie ou a fame, 

Si n’est puis droiz que ele l’aint, 
Que ses los et ses pris remaint.” 


And to escape such a reproach, Ivain leaves his lady-love. Erec is 
already slandered, and has found another way to justify himself. 


If the above interpretation may be accepted, Erec becomes in 
some measure a Cornelian hero, and Corneille owes something to 
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the ancient spirit of chivalry as well as to the iron willed titans of 
the sixteenth century. Of course there is a profound difference in 
the attitude of the two men toward the passion of love. Corneille is 
the poet of the generation who were to make the Fronde. His ideal 
hero is the one whose will dominates passion, making it subservient 
to other ends, or even excludes it. Chrétien is the court poet of 
love and chivalry, touched with the mysticism of the medieval 
poets in his attitude toward love. From it comes the inspiration of 
all noble action, and the lover must be worthy of love. “Al cor 
gentil ripara sempre Amore.” But like the Cornelian heroes, Erec 
perceives that uncontrolled passion may lead astray; it must be 
guided and kept to its own highest ideal; it must inspire and not 
efface his knighthood. Erec is then a Cornelian hero, in that he 
refuses to be dominated by the passion of love to the detriment of 
his duty, or be it, his gloire, as a knight. He would say with 
Agésilas : 
“Un roi né pour l’éclat des grandes actions 

Dompte jusqu’a ses passions, 

Et ne se croit point roi, s’il ne fait sur lui-méme 

Le plus illustre essai de son pouvoir supréme.” 


The influence of the romances of chivalry on the seventeenth 
century heroic novel is well recognized. If the above interpretation 
of Chrétien’s poem is justifiable, then the heroic drama too owes 
something to the spirit of knighthood. 


BENJAMIN M. WoopsBRIDGE 
University oF TEXAS 


ON THE DEVELOPMENT OF OLD SPANISH DZ AND Z 


HILE studying some standard Ladino (Judaeo-Spanish) 
texts of the seventeenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth cen- 
turies, I was struck by the fact that all these texts used two differ- 
ent phonetic signs for the transcription of one and the same sound. 
I found, namely, that Ladino in order to transcribe the old Spanish 
DZ sound, resorted to both the Hebrew 5 and 3 guimel and zain, 
with respective raphes. This seemed to me both strange and suspi- 
cious. Indeed, why should the Jews that were expelled from 
Spain have had recourse to two entirely different letters to render 
the Old Spanish DZ? It seemed to me so much the more suspicious, 
because of the fact that only scholarly Jews busied themselves with 
the translation of Hebrew texts into Ladino, and they must have 
had a certain reason for using now a 3 (guimel), now a 7 (zain )in 
order to render one and same Spanish DZ. I turned then to Leg- 
horn texts, that very often differ widely from those published in 
Vienna or in the Balkan Peninsula in general, and I found the same 
strange phenomenon. 

I examined then Foulché-Delbosc’s “Transcription Hispano- 
Hébraique” and I found the above-mentioned fact stated without 
any comment. “3, quand il se prononce DZ représente soit g 
devant e, i, soit 7. Ex.: Shan angel—judio—IN")3, PRI juez, 
etc. } se prononce DZ et représente 7 ou g devante e, 7. Ex.: 
AP NS oreja, AYN (h)ija, VW mujer APDIP consejo.””" 
Foulché-Delbosc, as I said, and as we have just seen, merely stated 
the fact without any comment; he did not ask himself at all why it 
was that in S5aN angel, for instance, a 5 (guimel) was used and in 
MPN oreja a } (zain). Perhaps Foulché-Delbose considered it 
a certain carelessness. or negligence in writing. 

I decided, however, to look more carefully into the matter. I 
took up the famous Shauffer Bible translation* and the Leghorn 


1 Foulché-Delbosc, Revue Hispanique, I, 27 ff. I quote only a few of his 
examples. 
2 Vienna, 1838. 
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text of the Allegria de Purim; picked out a number of words that 
contained a DZ sound, and made up the following list: 


5 used 
ajuntar 
gente 
justicia (half learned)* 
judio 
gemido 
angel 
vergel [French] 
joyas—(probably Provencal) 
juzgar 
gerenancia 
jura 
junto 
gigante 
justo 
gentil 
general 
juez 
juego 
gentio 
junto 
jugar 
justitad* 


7 used 
mujer 
viejo 
espejo 
acojer 
consejo 
tajo 
mejor 
oreja 
hijo 
aconsejarse 
ojos 
oveja 
paja 
espojo 
trabajar 
vantajo 
ajeno 
gela (illi & ellum) 
rejo 
recojer 
sorteja 


Examining carefully each word, and bringing it back to its 
original Latin source, I found to My gratification, for I expected 
something of the kind, that } and } were not put arbitrarily for DZ, 
now in one word, now in another, but that they were kept distinctly 
asunder, and were used for Old Spanish DZ in different classes of 
words, coming from different Latin sources. I found, namely, 
that } (guimel with a raphe) stood always where Latin had initial j 
followed by a back vowel, mostly u; or g before e, i. And that the 
Ladino } (zain with a raphe) took always the place of the Latin or 
Vulgar Latin combinations gl, ly, cl, etc. In other words, I found 


3 All those half learned words are not so in the treatment of their initial 
sound. 


*I could have increased the list infinitely. 
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that the Vulgar Latin initial y followed by a « was expressed in 
Ladino by a j, and Vulgar Latin ly (the Polish barred 1) coming 
from the intervocalic combinations, cl, gl, ly by a Y. 

The next thing that I had to do, was to see, whether in modern 
Ladino } and } were pronounced alike. Unfortunately, I could 
avail myself only of two texts in which a phonetic transcription of 
the Ladino was given. Professor Leo Wiener’s “Songs of the 
Spanish Jews in the Balkan Peninsula’® and Pulido Fernandez’s 
“Los Espafioles sin Patria.”® Now in both these works, I found 
gente, judio, juzgar, joya, general, jurar, etc., transcribed as dzente, 
dzudio, dzoya, 4zuzgar, dzurar, dzeneral, dzentil, and so on. On 
the other har. words like hijo, orejo, ojo, paja, ajeno, mejor—I 
found transcribed as izo, 0Z0, paza, aZeno, meZor, etc. The thing 
then became very plain, 3} stands in Ladino for DZ, ¥ for z without 
any preceding dental. Foulché-Delbosc simply recorded spellings 
and did not investigate the sound relations. 

Now, however, a new question was raised. Was it also the case 
in Old Spanish? Had Old Spanish also had a DZ sound coming 
from the Latin initial 7 before u, or g before e, 1; and a 3 sound 
coming from the Latin intervocalic ly, cl, gl, etc.? And if so, how 
should we explain that strange phenomenon? 

Baist’ warns against the use of Ladino material for the study 
of Old Spanish sounds. He speaks, however, in very general terms 
and does not support his warning by even one concrete example. 
General statements without any illustrations prove nothing. In my 
opinion Ladino is Old Spanish of the fifteenth century; it has the 
same distinctions between ¢ and z, between d and d, between ch 
and sh, the same treatment of b and v, of / and Jl—in short the 
same essential characteristics that Old Spanish has. Why shouldn't 
we then admit the double treatment of j before u, and g before e, 4, 
on the one hand and the combinations /y, cl, gl, etc. on the other? 

We have, however, other testimony to the same effect. Cuervo 

5 Modern Philology, vol. 1, No. 2, October, 1903. 

6 The book is not a scholarly book, it is a political, so to speak, proclama- 
tion, demanding government action in the way of bringing back Jews into 
Spain. It contains a number of curious letters from many Sephardim (Eastern 


Jews). 
7 Litbl. f. germ. u. rom. phil., vol. 2, pp. 28 ff. 
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in his remarkable article on Old Spanish spellings and pronuncia- 
tion,® quoting various grammarians as to the pronunciation of 7 in 
Old Spanish, says: “La Util y Breve Institution, (1555), ensefia 
que la ’7 assi se had de pronunciar, como quando es consonante a los 
latinos, (which means Italians) como Julius, Julio,? y como los 
franceses pronuncian Je, Jamais, assi los Hespafioles, viejo, ojo, 
jamas.! (Jamas is according to my opinion, a borrowed word, cf. 
Old Spanish and Ladino ya, I found no other example of 7 before a 
giving in Old Spanish 3 or DZ. The Util y Breve Institution quotes 
jamas pronounced like jamais.) La Gramatica de la Lengua Vulgar 
de Espana (1559) no repara en pequefieces y da nuestra g, j por 
igual a la Francesa de gemeau, gisant, James, Ja, Jehan, y a la 
Italiana de generoso, giorno.” 

Professor J. M. D. Ford, in his exhaustive study of the “Old 
Spanish Sibilants’’*° expresses the same doubts, as to the pronun- 
ciation of 7 before «, and g before e, i, in Old Spanish. “The 
grammarians,” he says, “ Valdes (1540), Ulloa (1553), and Casas 
(1570), compare j and g (e, i) to the Italian g (e, 7); the Util y 
Breve Institution (1555) asserts an equivalence with the French 7, 
the Gramatica de la Lengua Vulgar de Espana (1559) with both 
the French 7, and g (e, 7) and the Italian g (e, 7).”"3 

The grammarians then account for a double pronunciation of 
g, j, now as the Italian g in giorno, now as the French j in jour. 
They gave both pronunciations because both were current in Spain 
in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. They could not naturally 
account for the reason of that double pronunciation (in the fifteenth 
century philological sciences were at their very beginnings) or make 
clear distinctions between the different classes of words.12 These 
testimonies added to the actual Ladino pronunciation of g, 7 (only 
initial and only 7 before u, g before e, 1) prove, according to my 
opinion, that Old Spanish knew both pronunciations and was sub- 
ject to the above distinctions. 


8 Revue Hispanique, vol. 2, pp. 21 ff. 

® Djulius, djulio, initial j before u. He does not give even one example of 
intervocalic /y. 

10 Studies and Notes in Phil. and Literature, vol. 7, 1900. 

11 Jbid., pp. 154 ff. 

12 Note that the Util y Breve Institution brings viejo, ojo, as having the 
same sound as the French je, jamais. 
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How should we, however, account for these two pronuncia- 
tions? What were their Vulgar Latin sources? This, it seems to 
me, can easily be answered. We must assume two different Vulgar 
Latin y’s (just as Schwan-Behrens does for Old French, Gram. 
Frang., 1913, pp. 121 ff.). A y coming fromLatin j, g before e, i, 
and dy which was very strong with a certain dental palatal element, 
always initial, and another y coming from a palatalized consonant 
plus 1, which was very weak, being always intervocalic with no stop 
before it, and sounded like /y (in the French word fille). In their 


respective developments in Old Spanish, the strong y gave DZ, 
and the weak, the pure palatal 2. So that Old Spanish never knew 
the DZ sound in such words as hijo, paja, hoja, etc. It was only 
late in the sixteenth century that the DZ and 2 became confused, 
developed into sh—whence modern j.** 

It would be perhaps interesting to find out whether the Old 
Spanish result of j before u, and g before e, 1, could rime with that 
of cl, gl, etc. As far as Ladino is concerned, I could avail myself 
only of one text in rimes, “The Complas de Purim,” and there the 
3 and DZ never rime. 

JoserH I. CHESKIs 

Harvarp UNIVERSITY. 


18 Professor J. D. M. Ford called my attention to the fact that in Spanish 
America and in certain Spanish dialects the pronoun yo is pronounced dZo, the 
adverb ya is pronounced dzZa, etc., which is another illustration of the Spanish 
tendency to develop a dental-palatal of y before u at the beginning of a word. 





A PLEA FOR THE SICILIAN POETS 


HE poets who, at the court of Frederic II, first made Italian the 
vehicle for consciously artistic lyric poetry have long been 
the object of somewhat scant regard on the part of historians and 
students of Italian literature. Judged in comparison with the 
splendor that followed, or made to appear the mere apers of Pro- 
vencal forerunners, they have been, as it were, indicted on the 
counts of lack of originality, monotony of idea, poverty of tech- 
nique; and the resultant verdict has been, on the whole, unfavor- 
able. An opinion supported by weighty names and a long period 
of acceptance often seems to command assent rather than to require 
examination. It has frequently been the habit of those concerned 
with Italian literature to concentrate attention on certain of its 
greatest figures, to study them even to the point of satiety, and largely 
to ignore whatever lies between. As a result, standards are created 
which can scarcely be met by writers to whom circumstances or 
native genius have been less kind, and which prove quite inappli- 
cable to a period of initiation. That the Sicilian poets should 
somewhat fail before such standards is neither surprising nor con- 
clusive. Moreover, even if we grant that they (like others) ac- 
cepted the models which their age furnished them, we may fairly 
ask where else the imitation of Provence was followed by results 
so astonishing as the burst of poetry which closed the thirteenth 
century. A development so prompt and so great raises the suspi- 
cion that perhaps these humble predecessors were not, after all, 
quite so incompetent as the usual estimate would lead us to suppose. 
It therefore seems profitable to inquire whether the counts on which 
this unfavorable estimate is based may not, if scrutinized, be sus- 
ceptible of a milder interpretation. 

Before going further we may well decide to just what persons 
our intended plea is to apply; for no small amount of confusion 
has been caused by the extension of the term Sicilian to cover all 
Italian lyric anterior to the dolce stil nuovo. This extension, tho 
it may claim the authority of Dante, is after all arbitrary and mis- 

448 
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leading. The circle of poets which centered around Giacomo da 
Lentino has traits of its own, by no means identical in all respects 
with those shown in the movement initiated by Guittone d’Arezzo. 
If the retrospective glance of Dante found Giacomo and Bona- 
giunta much alike, we are not compelled to assume that he thought 
them indistinguishably similar, much less that we are, on his sup- 
posed judgment, bound to think so. If the individuality of the 
Sicilian school is susceptible of demonstration, we shall not assist 
the process by confusing its work with what came after. Be it 
understood, then, that I apply the term only to such persons 
(whether or not native Sicilians) as we know to have been con- 
nected with the Imperial court, and hence readily responsive to its 
intellectual attitudes and ideals. A considerable body of docu- 
mentary evidence, drawn partly from archives, partly from rubrics 
or position in manuscripts, renders their identification sufficiently 
certain for our needs. To the group of poets thus defined, and 
consisting chiefly of members of the court of Frederic II, the ensu- 
ing plea is restricted. 

To estimate aright the accomplishment of these men, we must 
first dismiss abstract considerations, and look directly at the condi- 
tions which they had to face. The Italian vernacular was still 
chaotic and hesitant at a time when other kindred tongues could 
boast a long and varied development; when Provengal, in particu- 
lar, had provided for neighboring lands new types of lyric, and 
even a literary language. Scattered attempts to write lyrics in 
Italian may have been made at a comparatively early date; but we 
have no reason to suppose that any marked degree of success at- 
tended them, or that they availed to establish a genuine tradition. 
In a word, the capacities of Italian as a vehicle for lyric were prac- 
tically untested ; and the first task which fell to these new poets was 
to explore and test them. A ready means to this end would be the 
attempt to reproduce certain of the effects already attained by the 

1 The material is conveniently collected by Professor Langley in The Extant 
Repertory of the Sicilian Poets, Publ. Mod. Lang. Assoc., n. s. XXI, pp. 454-520. 
From his list of poets I should remove no. 12, Guglielmo Beroardi, and from his 
list of canzoni nos. 13, 25, 38, 59, and 60. The third and fourth of these are prob- 


ably Beroardi’s; the connection of the others with the Sicilian school remains to 
be demonstrated. 
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poets of Provence; and it was an easy step for the hasty critic to 
conclude that these Italian essays were so immediately dependent 
on this source as to lose all claim to originality, and to deserve no 
especial notice. 

More recent and careful researches, however, have shown that 
this conveniently simple view of the matter must be largely modi- 
fied. Provencal influence in Italy, strong as it was, was far more 
active in the northern than in the southern part; the court of Fred- 
eric II seems not to have been a centre of troubadour activity, but 
rather the reverse. It has always been apparent that the technical 
form of the Italian poems could not wholly be explained in terms 
of Provengal practice, despite the number of features obviously 
(and very naturally) taken over. Of late the exhaystive study of 
Professor Wilkins? has shown that the technique of the Sicilian 
poets is based on an intelligent selection of features derived not 
only from the troubadours, but from the minnesinger, without 
reliance on any single set of models—that it is not a dull copy, but 
an alert adaptation. 

It is likewise true that direct borrowings on a large scale from 
Provencal are, in this earlier period, surprisingly rare, reducing 
themselves, in fact, to two cases. The first of these, Giacomo da 
Lentino’s Troppo son dimorato, has been called* a copy of Per- 
digon’s Trop at estat mon bon esper no vi. At most, however, it isa 
free variation—neither a literal translation nor a close copy, for 
the metrical form is quite different, and the most striking figures 
of speech are not transferred. Gaspary himself admits that the 
Notary may have had no more than a vague recollection of his 
supposed original—scarcely a basis for a charge of servile depend- 
ence on it! At a considerably later date we do find Chiaro Davan- 
zati closely following this same Provencal poem, with a method 
and a result so different from Giacomo’s as to be obvious at a 
glance*—and to serve as an example of the danger of arbitrarily 
confusing the practice of dissimilar periods. The other case, Mos- 
tacci’s Umile core fino e amoroso, does show a fairly close follow- 

2 The Derivation of the Canzone, in Modern Philology, XII, pp. 527 ff. 

8 See Gaspary, Sicilianische Dichterschule, pp. 34-35, for discussion and 


parallel passages. 
* Both texts are conveniently given by Bertoni, J] Duecento, pp. 97-08. 
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ing of a Provengal original, which, however, it recasts in a wholly 
different metrical form with a skill which proves that the develop- 
ment of technique had already proceeded far. When we recollect 
that beside these two canzoni there are some eighty for which no 
definite original has been alleged, we perceive the rashness of the 
assumption that Provengal influence accounts for everything. 

The Sicilian poets, in short, did precisely what others have done 
under similar circumstances—that is, they selected from the avail- 
able work of their predecessors various features of form and con- 
tent, which they proceeded to reshape into-a new vehicle appro- 
priate to their own intention. They did just what, for instance, 
the early Tudor poets of England did, and are praised for doing. 
Indeed, if we consider the extent to which Wyatt and Surrey trans- 
lated or narrowly paraphrased Petrarch, and the closeness with 
which they followed the prosody of their models, we may feel that 
the procedure of the Sicilians is not in very urgent need of defense. 
Certainly it is far removed from slavish imitation; and that it had 
models, and used them intelligently, is hardly fair ground for con- 
tempt. Are we to demand of these writers a wholly novel range 
of ideas and emotions, in addition to the shaping of a new lit- 
erary language out of the welter of dialects, and the development 
of a technique appropriate to that language? Their success in this 
latter regard is sufficiently attested by the fact that they largely 
fixed the form of the canzone for succeeding generations; not to 
mention the added contribution of the sonnet,® probably the most 
important single invention in the whole field of modern prosody. 
With so much to their credit, why should we expect the Sicilians 
to accomplish what other poets, similarly situated, neither achieved 
nor are blamed for failing to achieve? Why single out for con- 
demnation a school which did well what it was most important that 
it should do? 

It is possible to argue, without excessive risk of paradox, that 
the limited range of the Sicilian poets constitutes, in its place, less 
a defect than a merit. That the limitation exists is evident; their 
poems are devoted almost exclusively to themes of love, with none 
of those excursions into the field of current events so frequent in the 


5 See the recent valuable paper of E. H. Wilkins, The Invention of the Son- 
net, in Modern Philology, XIII, pp. 463-494. 
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Provengal sirventes. The neglect of this latter form, definite and 
accessible as it was, is perhaps an added proof that the Sicilians 
were by no means hide-bound imitators of what they found before 
them. The limitation must be frankly regarded as deliberate; not 
as casual, nor due to accidents of transmission. And can we say 
that the choice was wholly a mistaken one? If we recollect that 
these poets had to find not only themselves but their entire tech- 
nique, may it not be that concentration on a somewhat limited field 
facilitated a closer attention to form, with a consequent gain in 
ultimate mastery of it? To me this seems the more reasonable view 
of the matter. 

The complaint of resultant monotony, moreover, may easily be 
exaggerated. Aside from the fact that all poetry that deals with 
love must present a fundamental likeness by reason of the limited 
number of experiences and emotions with which it deals, we must 
not demand of this earlier poetry a psychological subtlety not at- 
tained till some generations after. If we take this poetry as it 
stands, comparing it neither with Petrarch nor with some imagined 
antecedent, “pitt ricca di elementi francesi, ma pitt spontanea e 
varia,’® we shall find a considerable range, from the simple lyrical 
motive, directly presented, to those pieces of a more abstract and 
meditative cast in which Giacomo, in particular, shows the tendency 
aptly defined by Cesareo’ as “disinterested speculation.” Here is 
the opening of a poem of the simple, lilting type: 


Dolce cominciamento 
Canto per la pit fina 
Che sia, al meo parimento, 
D’Agri infino in Messina; 
Cioé la pitt avenente. 
“O stella rilucente, 
Che levi la maitina, 
Cuando m’apar davanti, 
Li tuo’ dolci sembianti 
M’incendon la corina.” 
6 The phrase is Bertoni’s (Jl Duecento, p. 62) ; a reality corresponding to it 
does not yet appear. 


7La Poesia Siciliana, p. 283. Azzolina’s discussion of Giacomo’s position 
(11 Dolce Stil Nuovo, p. 133) deserves attention on this point. 
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Here, again, is a stanza of the more abstruse and reflective type : 


Non dole c’agia dollia, 

Madonna, in voi amare; 

Anti mi fa allegrare 

In voi pensare—l’amorosa vollia. 

Con gioi’ par ke m/accollia 

Lo vostro innamorare, 

E per dolce aspectare 

Veder mi pare—cio ke mi s’orgollia. 
Ma d’una cosa mi cordollio, 

K’eo non so in veritate 

Ke voi sacciate—lo bene k’eo vi vollio; 
A cid mi dollio. 

Non posso dir di cento parti l’una 
L’amor k’eo porto a la vostra persona. 


Both of these are the work of the same man, Giacomo; do they 
suggest excessive similarity, whether of conception or of execution? 

It must likewise be remembered that no small part of the pleas- 
ure given by these writers is to be found in their handling of metre. 
Topics which are in themselves very similar assume markedly dif- 
ferent shapes when handled in different stanza-forms, and with 
metrical variations. It should also be noted that almost none of 
these earlier metrical schemes are duplicates; and that certain pros- 
odic devices later disused, such as the combination of dissimilar 
metrical movements, and the nine-syllable verse, were skilfully 
employed. In this stanza from Rinaldo d’Aquino, for instance, 
we find a charm not easily paralleled in the firmer, but sometimes 
more rigid, metres of subsequent times : 


In amoroso pensare 

Ed in gran disianza 

Per voi, bella, son miso; 
Si k’eo non posso posare, 
Tant’ agio tempestanza ; 
Vostro amor, ke m’a priso, 
Al core tanto coralmente 
Mi distringe e distene 

La vollia e la spene, 
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E donami martire, 
K’eo nol poria mai dire 
Come m’avete preso fortemente. 


Surely such fertility of metrical invention is hardly good ground 
for indifference or contempt. 

The case of the opposition, if calmly scrutinized, is thus seen to 
be by no means so formidable as one might think. Lack of orig- 
inality? Yes, in part; but perhaps no greater than is natural in a 
body of writers coming rather late into the general medieval cur- 
rent, and yet before the vast codifying works of the later school- 
men had put all learning at the disposal of the layman. Monotony 
of idea? Again true in part; but mitigated by the considerations 
already set forth. Poverty of technique? Here dissent must be 
open and absolute. Any reader who finds in the musical alterna- 
tion of iambic and trochaic lines in Rinaldo d’Aquino, or in the 
lucidity with which Giacomo leads his thought through the mazes 
of internal rime, indications of technical deficiency, must be singu- 
larly blind to what constitutes skilful handling of metre. 

Let us now add, in extenuation, that it has been much easier for 
the average reader to encounter the unfavorable judgments so fre- 
quent in the literary histories than to correct them by an attentive 
and unprejudiced inspection of the actual poems. This state of 
affairs is due to the simple fact that no complete edition of the 
poems exists. The manuscripts on which our knowledge of their 
text depends have, indeed, been printed; but not every reader has 
the opportunity, or the patience, to construct for himself a critical 
edition. Moreover, of the volumes of selections in which various 
poems appear, not one contains texts which can be implicitly relied 
on. Monaci’s Crestomazia provides rather materials for discussion 
than the results of it; Butler’s Forerunners of Dante, the most avail- 
able volume for English-speaking readers, gives us texts based on 
a wholly insufficient control of the sources, and often defaced by 
arbitrary editing. Hence, except for the specialist who is willing 
to compile a text by his own efforts, access to the entire body of 
Sicilian poetry is practically denied—a condition contrasting 
strongly with the care bestowed on Provencal poets of secondary, 
or even less, importance. In view of these facts, a brief discussion 
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of the requirements of a satisfactory edition may serve as appendix 
to our vindication. 

Our primary sources for the Sicilian poems are three—the 
manuscripts Vaticano 3793 (V), Palatino 418 (P), and Lauren- 
ziano Rediano 9 (L). Each of these* is measurably independent 
of the others, and each stands at the end of a considerable line of 
transmission, the stages of which we can neither define nor number 
with exactness. There is nothing in the manuscripts as we have 
them to suggest that any single compilation of Sicilian poems 
served as their source, or even that definite groupings of an indi- 
vidual poet’s work had to any extent previously been made. In V, 
for exatnple, we find certain poems of reasonable authenticity in- 
serted outside of their normal place, if not anonymous as well; a 
fact strongly suggesting that the compiler of the codex came upon 
them incidentally, and inserted them in a vacant space, perhaps well 
removed from the group to which they really belonged.® It is also 
true that poems by the same author in the same manuscript, may 
have very different antecedents. Thus, in Rinaldo d’Aquino’s Poi 
le piace k’avansi suo valore, P and V are substantially in agreement 
on readings, the variants being chiefly orthographic; whereas in his 
Venuto m’é in talento the same two manuscripts give us versions so 
different as almost to constitute two distinct poems. It is hard to 
believe that the scribe of V can have had a single source for the two 
canzoni in question; and the same problem, tho perhaps in no other 
case so sharply, repeatedly occurs. 

Hence the text of every individual poem is, or may be, a prob- 
lem in itself. Even when a given manuscript (which may be any 
one of the three) offers the most satisfactory version of a given 
piece, there is no guarantee that another may not, in several pass- 
ages, yield a preferable reading, or even correct a corruption. A 
blind faith in any single manuscript, such as editors have long 
shown in V by reason of its early publication and great bulk, is no 
longer possible. What we urgently need is a fresh and thorough 
investigation of the state of the text of each poem, no doubt with 

8 For bibliography of publications, see Langley, op. cit., pp. 464 ff. 

® See especially nos. 3, 19, and 69 in Langley’s list. It will be recalled that 


in V’s grouping (partly geographical, partly chronological) the Sicilian poems 
come first. 
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the consequent discovery that the same manuscript is of very differ- 
ent validity in different parts. It is not my intention here to dis- 
cuss these problems, minute and complicated as many of them are; 
but I desire to record a conviction that the value of P has often been 
gravely underestimated, and that more respect for its readings 
should be shown by future editors. Take, for instance, Piero delle 
Vigne’s Uno piagente sguardo, V’s version of which is adorned 
with several downright perversions of P’s sound readings, as the 
following selected parallels show : 


P V 
18: E tucte l’altre gioi’ de lo bel FE tutte l’altre belleze de lo bello 
viso. viso. 
24: Undeal cor agio mortal feruta. Ond’eo riciepetti una mortale 
45: Ben faria cento millia la feruta. 
giornata. Bene faria contro aumiliata. 


The entire number of similar cases is by no means small; and if P 
is manifestly right in them, why are not readings in it which seem 
preferable to those of the other manuscripts to be frankly accepted? 
Yet such a course has not been consistently followed; nor have the 
divergences of attribution in the several manuscripts been made the 
subject of collective and attentive study. 

Clearly, then, all the information in regard to the Sicilian poems 
which the manuscripts afford has yet to be completely utilized. 
That information may be grouped under three heads, the first of 
which presents no serious problems, while the second and third 
obviously do: 

1. Poems attributed to an author by the concordant testimony 
of two or more manuscripts, or by a single manuscript which we 
have no reason to question; the “ Sicilianity ” of their authors being 
guaranteed preferably by external evidence (archives or tradition), 
or, in a few cases, by position in manuscript or by internal evidence. 

2. A certain number of poems attributed by different manu- 
scripts to different members of the Sicilian group, the conflict of 
evidence being perhaps soluble by combining a study of the trust- 
worthiness of each manuscript with the internal evidence of the 
poems themselves. 
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3. The possibility that certain anonymous canzoni are, on in- 
ternal evidence, attributable to the Sicilian group, since there are 
many such anonymous pieces, and early work might well lose the 
name of its author in transmission. 

Before the guestions raised by the second and third classes’® can 
be settled, we must study the attested work of the school as a whole, 
and that of each member of it, endeavoring to see what individual 
traits of style, metre, and vocabulary each poet shows, and not 
arbitrarily denying the possibility of such individual qualities. 
When this has been accomplished, we can progress into the more 
doubtful regions, remembering, however, that the evidence is often 
conflicting or deficient, and that certain problems, such as that of 
the original dialect of the poems, must, in the present state of our 
knowledge, remain practically insoluble. Only by this necessary 
but neglected labor can we hope to reach a clear understanding of 
what the Sicilian school really was, and of what it really achieved. 
I, for one, feel that they well deserve such exertion in their behalf. 

It seems to me that we may fairly conclude that the extenuating 
circumstances adducible in favor of the Sicilian poets are neither 
few nor unimportant. When we have dismissed the confusion that 
would make them responsible for all the lapses of Guittone and his 
school; when we have sympathetically perceived their real situation 
as initiators of a new movement in literature, and the skill with 
which they met it; when we have grasped the need of a more scien- 
tific text of their work—then we shall be better able to read that 
work with close and appreciative attention, to find that much of it 
can be read with pleasure as poetry, and to distinguish the indi- 
vidualities of its several authors. Thereby we shall, I think, derive 
a greater respect for these poets who, quietly but solidly, laid the 
foundations on which the edifice of Italian lyric was so soon to rise. 

CHARLES E. WHITMORE. 

Harvarp UNIVERSITY 

10 It may be noted here that a poem is almost never ascribed to authors of 


distinctly separate periods, so that one kind of difficulty may be left out of 
account. 
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The Salon and English Letters; Chapters on the Interrelations of Literature and 
Society in the Age of Johnson, by CHAUNCEY BrewsTER TINKER, Professor 
of English Literature in Yale University. New York, The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1915. 8vo, pp. ix, 290. 


In these days of narrow specialties a book with a title that denotes broad 
cultural interests attracts at once attention and suspicion, and this is particu- 
larly true of literary studies. Nothing, for instance, can be more informing or 
more enjoyable than well done work on the intellectual interrelations between 
one country and another. On the other hand any one, in this country at least, 
whose interest is professedly in comparative literature, particularly in an aca- 
demic situation, is likely to be one who is superlatively ignorant of all litera- 
tures. Professor Tinker of Yale is a professor of English and the title of his 
book, The Salon and English Letters; Chapters on the Interrelations of Litera- 
ture and Society in the Age of Johnson, suggests a theme which calls for an 
extended acquaintance with several literatures, and an evenly balanced judgment 
on the widely diverse social conditions of two countries. 

One may begin by quarrelling with the sub-title of Professor Tinker’s book. 
The classical literature of France was eminently social, resting as it did upon a 
community of thought and sentiment existing between the writers of that time 
and their readers. Literary men found a refuge in, and formed part of the 
group of wits and fashionables, as restricted in their numbers as in their inter- 
ests, of which—to cite Taine1—“ le courant des pensées est un joli ruisseau de 
médisance mondaine, de galanterie ou de philosophie amusante,” who gathered 
in the salons of ladies, distinguished more generally for their social tact and 
political influence, than for their moral or intellectual qualities. The same 
affinities between writers and their readers existed in that period of English 
literature known as the age of Queen Anne. The poets and essayists only voiced 
the knowledge and sentiments of their small public, who were pleased to find 
in a language more happily expressed than their own, the average good sense 
of their contemporaries. If literary men fared well in England, as well as in 
France, in the early part of the eighteenth century, on account of the generous 
patronage of the ministers of the crown, it was in this same period that “ English 
woman lost what was probably the best chance she ever had to reéstablish the 
feminine patronage of letters which distinguished the age of Elizabeth,” as is 
well stated by Professor Tinker (99). What is noticeable in the first half of the 
eighteenth century in England is just the lack of this female element in society, 
which brought with it the habit of calling in the afternoon, and gathering for 
social intercourse in the evening, where the ball of conversation and bantering 
was lightly tossed to and fro, a social status of which the outcome was a certain 
mental acuteness and elegance, which gave that untranslatable esprit fin to 








1 Nouveaux Essais de Critique et d’histoire ( 1865), 68. 
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French literature of the same epoch. To look for such social conditions and 
their literary results in the masculine and independent literary English society 
of the end of the eighteenth century, seems at the start to be a paradox, and to 
center such a movement around the rugged Johnson, is what some would call a 
quaint conceit. 

Professor Tinker has divided his book into three parts: “The French 
Salon” (pp. 1-80), “ The English Salon” (pp. 81-214), and “ The Social Spirit 
in English Letters” (pp. 215-284). The first part, which deals with the wider 
problems—the rise of the salon, the interrelations of the members of French 
and English literary society—is that on which the greatest emphasis should be 
laid, even if Professor Tinker devotes fewer pages to it than to the second part. 
But that may be the fault of the author and not of the subject. An introductory 
chapter notes the parallelism of English literary clubs and of French salons, 
and the interrelations between the representatives of both. It can not be said 
that the author writes on these matters out of a fullness of knowledge, or with 
any particular perspicacity. One finds gathered together a few notes, jotted 
down in the author’s readings, upon the influence of English ideas on French 
literature and customs in the second half of the eighteenth century. The mild 
statement (p. 14): “ Anglomania was thus more than a passing fashion; it was 
but the superficial evidence of a respect for English philosophy of life which 
Frenchmen had taken more seriously than had the English themselves,” repre- 
sents at its best the author’s conception of that influence which, as Brunetiére 
has well put it:? “n’a pas agi par infiltration, pour ainsi parler, comme autrefois 
linfluence espagnole, mais par substitution d’un nouvel idéal a Il’ancien.” If 
Professor Tinker in his discussion of the subject fails to refer to Buckle’s famous 
paragraph, “the curious and perhaps unique development of the theory that an 
historian is bound to insert in his book the whole evidence on which his conclu- 
sions are based,”* and does not cite from the masterly study of Texte on 
Rousseau and cosmopolitanism, it must be on account of that familiarity with them 
which breeds contempt, but both Professor Tinker’s work and its readers suffer 
from the omission. Because Gibbon, who as a purblind “King’s friend” saw 
nothing but a picayune affair in the American Revolution at its climax, did not 
anticipate the French Revolution, Professor Tinker is surprised (p. 11) at the 
“failure of English authors to come into full sympathy with the French doc- 
trine of the hour,” and see the results of the theories discussed in salons. It 
was the exceptional, perspicacious Frenchman or Englishman, such as D’Argenson 
or Lord Chesterfield, who did forsee any such cataclysm as a result of imported 
liberal views, added to distressing social and financial conditions. In distin- 
guishing practise from theory, Voltaire showed himself just as conservative, 
when he ordered his servants from the room when Condorcet and D’Alembert 
were advocating an aggressive atheism, as he did not wish to be robbed or mur- 
dered, as Johnson, when he thought he gave a crushing blow to Mrs. Macaulay’s 
arguments for human equality, when he requested her footman to sit down with 
her (p. 10). 

The second chapter, on the origins and characteristics of the salon, begins 





2 Manuel de Vhistoire de la litterature francaise, 314. 
3 History of Civilization, vol. I, ch. xii; ed. N. Y., 1897, I, 517-526. 
#G. O. Trevelyan, George III and Charles Fox, I, 174. 
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the history of the subject several centuries too late, when it places its beginnings in 
the courts of the Renaissance, where Professor Tinker looks for the “ remote 
original.” This “remote original” must be sought in the Provengal courts of the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, the original home of the social predominance 
of women and of chivalric love. The subjects of conversation in these circles 
have survived in the numerous jocs partis and their French analogues, the jeux 
partis; and the same social phenomenon and its literary results are pictured in 
Boccaccio’s Filocolo, the first of a long series of literary presentations of such 
Italian coteries, of which the Cortegiano of Castiglione is alone known to Pro- 
fessor Tinker. Coming to speak of the French salon, Professor Tinker says 
of Voiture that “his position reminds us now of the medieval jester, now of 
Beau Nash, the King of Bath” (p. 25). The second comparison is just, but 
one wonders what are our author’s ideas of either the medieval jester or of 
Voiture to make such a statement. Again (p. 25), if Madame Geoffrin was the 
daughter of a valet de chambre, even of a princely house, and the wife of a 
valet de chambre, and Madame Necker was the daughter of a Swiss parson, it 
is no proof that “the salons are proud to represent a democracy of genius.” 
The first of these ladies, as Sainte-Beuve has well put it, “ne nous apparait que 
déja vieille,” and kept her origin modestly and well concealed, and her husband, 
as well as the great Necker, belonged to “la haute finance,” which was allowed 
to take its place in the ranks of French society beside “la haute noblesse” as 
early as under the Regency. Malherbe, far from being “a kind of poet laureate” 
(p. 27) at the Hotel de Rambouillet (p. 27), was already an old man when that 
salon was in its initial development, and the serious taste of his poetry was dis- 
credited by the précieuse taste of Voiture and others who frequented it. It is 
quite true that the salon of the eighteenth century had gone beyond preciosity 
(p. 29); Professor Tinker does not seem to realize that Mlle. de Lespinasse is 
achild of the cosmopolitan movement in France and a forerunner of romanticism. 

The third chapter, on the eighteenth century salon, may be judged by one 
phrase which sums it up (pp. 37-38) : “ Thus the salons developed a looseness of 
morals and a so-called freedom of thought which their exponents were fain to 
regard as a splendid audacity. Such ideals are still dear to a certain class of 
writers chiefly composed of minor poets,” a statement which incidentally reveals 
the author’s detailed knowledge of what he is writing about and his broad point 
of view. The fourth chapter on “English authors in Parisian Salons” forms 
a sad contrast both for the massing of information and the conclusions, with 
what Texte has written on the same subject. It is enough to say that here, as 
elsewhere in the first part of his book, the essential introduction to the whole, 
the author’s information is commonplace, and as far as concerned French litera- 
ture often erroneous. 

Since Professor Tinker has failed to understand the French salon and the 
place held in it by Englishmen, and the ideals they represented, both on account 
of his imperfect acquaintance with the literature of the subject, and his limited 
intellectual outlook, a very hasty view of the second part of his book, “ The 
English Salon,” will suffice. There is a hurried sketch of the earlier English 
salon, beginning with the Elizabethan, which had as its model the Italian Renais- 
sance type. The author accepts without question the flimsy theory in regard to 
“a system of courtly love ... introduced hot from France” in the reign of 
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Charles I; he touches on the coteries devoted to Mrs. Katherine Philips and 
Mrs. Aphra Behn, and the real French salon introduced into London by Hor- 
tense, Duchess of Mazarin, incidentally showing in a phrase in regard to the 
last mentioned his extraordinary idea of the French salon and manners: “ The 
fascination of the merry Monarch and the death of a favourite lover after a 
duel fought with an infatuated nephew, bring her love affairs out of the Platonic 
atmosphere, so essential to salons, into the realm of ugly realism.” The chap- 
ters upon “Conversation Parties and Literary Assemblies,” “The Bluestocking 
Club,” “The London Salon,” “Blue Stockings as Authors,” “Mrs. Montagu as 
a Patron of the Arts,” only show an acquaintance with the obvious literature on 
the subjects discussed, and set forth this commonplace information in no new 
light. The statement in the chapter on “ Results” 


“aus the salon, judged by classical methods, must be said to have failed. 
It was born out of its due time. Had the position of woman in the English 
literary world permitted it to flower fifty years earlier, there might have been a 
different story to tell. As it is, we must be content to study it as an interesting 
attempt to domesticate a foreign institution and as a revelation of certain sig- 
nificant features in English literary life. Conceived in its strictest sense, it is 
difficult to claim for the salon more than this” (p. 213), 


reminds one of the author of the natural history of Iceland, who devoted a 
chapter to snakes to say there were none. The third part of the book, “ The 
Social Spirit in English Letters” with its subdivisions on “Johnson and the 
Art of Conversation,” “ Walpole and the Art of Familiar Correspondence,” etc., 
may fulfill the promise of the sub-title of the book, but they have nothing to do 
with the main subject of the book, which attracts others than those whose pecu- 
liar interest is in English literature of the age of Johnson. 
Georce L. HamItton. 
CorNELL UNIVERSITY. 


Le Lai de !Ombre, par Jean Renart, publié par Joseph Bédier. Société des an- 
ciens textes francais. Paris, 1893. Pp. xlv, 95. 


This volume has recently appeard, but bears the date 1913 and was com- 
pleted many months before the commencement of the present war. Mention, 
however brief, of the volume shud be made in these pages, because of the unique 
value of the Introduction for future editors of texts. It has been known for 
several years that M. Bédier was carrying on some experiments concerning the 
possibility of reconstructing an original from a number of variations. The 
necessity of brevity obliged him to say nothing of these experiments in his Intro- 
duction, hence I make no attempt to describe them here, nor do I stop to draw 
attention to the new evidence offerd that Jean Renart was also the author of 
PEscoufle and Guillaume de Déle (p. xi ss.). 

Pages xxiii-xlv (du Classement des Manuscrits) are a revelation, and are 
perhaps destind to cause a complete change in our methods of classifying manu- 
scripts. M. Bédier begins by justifying the genealogical tree of the seven MSS. 
as he determind it in his edition of the poem in 1890. This “tree” was of 
course constructed according to the method of Lachmann. It divided the family 
into two branches, x and y. The editor, vaguely dissatisfied with the method of 
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Lachmann, as many of us have been, had the curiosity to examine eighty such 
“trees,” and found that seventy-eight presented a family of two branches only. 
This seemd to him surprising, suspiciously so: “il serait merveilleux que le 
temps, en toute occasion et s’agissant d’une ceuvre littéraire quelconque de notre 
moyen age, se fit acharné a en détruire toute copie qui ne dérivait pas soit d’x, 
soit d’y, et que ce fit 1a une ‘loi’ constante de l’histoire de la transmission des 
textes.” He concludes that one is in the presence of phenomena which take 
place in the mind of editors, rather than of facts of literary transmission, and 
that a considerable number of editions of Old French texts have been based on 
classifications which are in part erroneous. He then justifies all of several clas- 
sifications which might be proposd for the seven MSS. of the Lai de Ombre, 
and concludes: “ Bref, nous renongons a proposer un classement de nos manu- 
scrits: non pas qu’il soit difficile d’en proposer un, aussi recevable que la plupart 
de ceux qu’ont employés en tant d’éditions tant de critiques, mais au contraire 
parce qu’il est trop facile d’en proposer plusieurs.” 

This being true, how will he construct his text? He selects MS. A, not that 
he considers it the nearest to the original, but because this MS. offers a logical, 
consistent text, whose grammatical forms are very “ French,” whose orthografy 
is simple and regular. Furthermore, this MS. presents relativly few individual 
readings, hence the editor will more rarely be tempted to make corrections. In 
many editions, the reader cannot tell what belongs to the author and what to the 
editor: “ Pour nous, nous avons taché de collaborer avec Jean Renart le moins 
possible. Nous n’offrons au lecteur rien que le texte d’un bon manuscrit, réparé 
seulement dans les quelques cas ci-dessus énumérés. L’archéologue Didron a 
dit un jour cette sage parole: ‘11 faut conserver le plus possible, réparer le moins 
possible, ne restaurer 4 aucun prix.’ Ce qu’il disait des vieilles pierres doit 
s’entendre aussi, croyons-nous, de nos beaux vieux textes.” 


R. W. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. Raymond T. Hill of Yale University has been promoted to an assistant 
professorship in French. 


Mr. Charles Edouard Muller, late of the University of Minnesota, is assistant 
professor of French at the University of Manitoba. 


At the University of Maine, the department of Romance languages has been 
divided into the department of French and the department of Spanish and 
Italian, Dr. J. B. Segall and Dr. A. P. Raggio being the respectiv chiefs. 

At Harvard University, beginning with 1916, Spanish will be accepted in lieu 
of either French or German for admission, both under the old and the new plan 
of admission. 

The Association of Modern Language Teachers of the Middle States and 
Maryland have proposd an aural and oral test for admission to college. It is 
reported that Hamilton College, Columbia College and Barnard College have 
adopted the aural test, and that Cornell University and the College of the City 
of New York will adopt the essential features of the new plan. Information 
can be obtaind from Professor W. A. Hervey of Columbia University. 


Professor Kr. Nyrop has recently publisht two admirable little volumes: 
Philologie Francaise, 2° édition, Copenhagen, Gyldendalske Boghandel, 1915; and 
Frankrig, 3° édition, same publishers and date. 

Professor Rollo W. Brown of Wabash College has just publisht at the Har- 
vard University Press what will be found to be one of most valuable and sug- 
gestiv books of recent years: How the French Boy Learns to Write. 

The thirty-third annual meeting of the Modern Language Association took 
the form of a Union Meeting. The Association met at Cleveland, on December 
28, 29, 30, as the guest of Western Reserve University and the Case School of 
Applied Science. The following officers were elected: President, J. Douglas 
Bruce, University of Tenn.; Vice-Presidents, E. C. Armstrong, Johns Hopkins 
University, C. B. Wilson, University of Ia., Louise Pound, University of Neb.; 
Secretary-Treasurer, W. G. Howard, Harvard University; Chairman of the Cen- 
tral Division, W. H. Hulme, Western Reserve University; Secretary of Central 
Division, Bert E. Young, Vanderbilt University; Editorial Committee, M. B. 
Evans, Ohio State University, G. L. Hamilton, Cornell University, J. L. Lowes, 
Washington University; Executive Council, the officers named abov and G. O. 
Curme, Northwestern University, O. F. Emerson, Western Reserve University, 
James Geddes, Boston University, T. A. Jenkins, University of Chicago, J. A. 
Lomax, University of Texas, W. A. Neilson, Harvard University, H. K. Schil- 
ling, University of Cal. 

The American Dialect Society held its annual meeting at Cleveland. The 
following officers were elected: President, J. W. Bright; Vice-President, J. M. 
Manly; Secretary, P. W. Long; Assistant Secretary, Paul W. Carhart; Treas- 
urer, G. D. Chase; Editing Committee, E. S. Sheldon, C. H. Grandgent and the 
Secretary. 

Sad news has just arrived of the death on February 2, at Boston, of Pro- 
fessor Freeman Marshall Josselyn, late professor at Boston University. 
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